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Copyright 1948, The Pullman Company 


"Dear Grandma: This is instead of Me." 


*"We are not coming to visit you this 
Christmas because Dad says it would 
be unpatriotick. 


“IT see what he means by that be- 
cause if my brother Tom was in train- 
ing camp instead of on some island I 
can’t spell—and if he could get a fur- 
low—I’d hate to think some 12 year 
old like me was doing him out of a 
place to sleep on his way home. 


“Or if Dad has to go to the munish- 
uns plant again during the hollidays, 
like he says he might, it wouldn’t be 
fair for someone just going to their 
Grandmother’s to have got Pullman 
beds and maybe none left for him—so 
he would have to sit up all night and 
get there too tired out to doa good job. 


“So I have just finished rapping up 
your pressent to mail and you will get 


it along with this letter instead of me 
on Christmas. 


“Incidentally, my present from Dad 
is going to be the best ever and I al- 
ready know what it is. He figured out 
what the whole train trip would cost— 
Pullmans and everything—and is tak- 
ing that money to buy me and Mom 
and him each a whopper of a War Bond! 


“Isn’t that keen? Won’t I be proud? 
Bet you it’s a bigger one than any of 
the other kids have got! 


*‘Well, Grandma, I must close now, 
so lots of love and Merry Christmas 


and Sport just licked my ear to say 
the same for him.” 
* * * 


With thousands of servicemen on fur- 
lough added to the 30,000 who go Pull- 
man on mass troop movements every 
night, trains will be doubly crowded. So 
it is doubly important to ask yourself: 
“Is my trip necessary?” 


if it is, try to go Pullman, by all means, 
for you'll not only get the sleep going 
you need to keep going at your essen- 
tial job, but you’ll leave coach space 
for those who can’t afford the privacy 
and comfort you’ll enjoy. 


PULLMAN 


@ For 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 
fransportation— your assurance of comfort and safety as you go 
and certainty that you'll get there 




































Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


Oftentimes it’s like pulling a rabbit out of a hat—the re- 
markable way the Mimeograph duplicator has cut through 
details and simplified operations by reducing the paper work of 
wartime production. 


For example, engineers in leading industries have welcomed 
the advanced method of handling vital engineering change 
notices provided by Mimeograph duplication. These notices 
are prepared by hand as easily as writing with a pencil. Clear 
copies are produced on the Mimeograph duplicator in whatever 
quantities needed, and the engineering change notice can be 

in effect throughout the plant within fifteen minutes. 


- This swift and simple answer to a vital problem is but one of 
the hundreds of ways we have on record of using the Mimeograph 
duplicator to “take it out of the hat” for war-swamped industries. 


A. B. Dick.Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Co., Ltd., Toronto. 





COPYRIGHT 1943, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


The Mimeograph duplicator is a 
trusty means of communication 
among our armed forces (just as 
it was in World War I). Back 
home it is saving man-hours and 
speeding up production in the 
great Battle of Building. 


Mimeograph 
R duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


—— 
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LETTERS 


Tribute 


Your account of the Bougainville attack and 
the factual news story therein are appreciated 
by the public. The realism of this war has been 
withheld from us, most unfortunately. Your is- 
sues of Nov. 22 and 29 contain more real news 
than many newspapers have the courage o 

A facilities to present. Admiral Pratt’s article and 
United States Seaplane Tender pss esta : 
FE. B. MeEape 
Richmond, Va. 


Powered with Rete 
I have noted Newsweek recently writing 


rather disparagingly of “the old Hog Islanders” 
when referring to our older merchant vessels. 


And in your Nov. 1 issue you state that not all 

F Al R B A N K S Mi () RS F of the Hog Island ships were scrapped. 
= You are apparently using the term “Hog 
Island” as descriptive of all 1917 emergency 


construction. I have no records available, but 
my memory is that 108 cargo ships and 18 
passenger and cargo ships were built at Hog 


Island. : 
The Navy has several of each in service 
) | ES F LS now, and the remainder, except several lost at 
sea through enemy action or otherwise are, 


I believe, all in service. I do not believe any 
Hog Island ships have been scrapped except 4 
a result of wreck or similar serious damage. 

Since welding was not permitted by existing 
codes and since there was no previous expe 
rience to guide in fabricated ship construction 
on a large scale, the whole performance at Hog 
Island was a most creditable one. Ships wert 
turned out rapidly and they were extremely 
well built. 

When the severe depression in shipping came 





WOUNDED BY THE Jt COLUMN 


These three men were not 
wounded in the battle of Sicily. 
They were crippled by America’s 
7th Column — right here at home. 
They are only three out of 700,000 
Americans who were seriously dis- 
abled by accidents in the first two 
years of war. 

One of them was knocked down 
by a drunken driver. 


Another tripped on a loose rug 


and plunged down a flight of stairs. 
The third was mangled in a ma- 
chine when he slipped on a puddle of 


oil carelessly left on the factory floor. 


Look well at- these victims of 


carelessness, America’s 7th Column. ' 


Does the sight leave you hot with 
indignation? 

It should! Especially now when 
the newspapers are filled with 
“help wanted” advertisements, 
pleading for workers to man Ameri- 
ca’s war plants... especially when 
ships and planes and guns cannot be 
produced fast enough for want of 
manpower. 

When will we stop hurting and 
maiming and killing ourselves, mul- 
tiplying the tragic casualties that 
prolong the war? 

The answer is up to you. 


Don’t think of the 7th Column 
as a distant enemy to be fought by 
others. Learn to dread the 7th 
Column as an ever-present threat 
to you. Determine to smash the 7th 
Column right in your home... 
where you work ...on the highway 
that runs past your door. 


useary MUTUAL : 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Automobile- Compensation - Liability 
Accident - « feppath Natit 


* Live, Work, Drive Safely... SMASH THE 7th COLUMN ... and Help Spedd Victory * 








The war seems terribly long when 
you're a young soldier! Thousands 
of miles and lonely hours separate 
you from your girl, from your fam- 
ily. You’ve lost something. Time! 
. Time stands still, but you get older. 
You wonder what civilians are 
doing about helping you finish the 


job sooner, so time will start again. 





SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Minutes Are Years - 


eg ; rs sae Py 





Just a young soldier’s thoughts. 
But such thoughts are a challenge to 
free American industry and free 
American labor—a challenge to buy 
more War Bonds...to stop inflation 
eeeto do everything possible and 
much that seems impossible to 
shorten the war. Minutes are years... 


A night in a foxhole can be a lifetime! 


DIEGO 12,CALIFORNIA 
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in 1921 and 1922, causing many operators to 
turn ships back to the Shipping Board, the Hog 
Island ships were the last to be turned back 
(when they were returned at all) and were 
the first to go out again. 

These ships have been in great demand ever 
since and in continuous operation though now 
all are about 25 years old. In the opinion of 
many operators and especially of licensed of. 





ficers both on deck and in the engine room, the 
Hog Island cargo ships are the best of their 
class we have ever had. While slightly smaller 
than the new Liberty ships, they are as fast 
and are most reliable. 

Experience at Hog Island unquestionably 
helped greatly in planning and _ carrying 
through the present outstanding and efficient 
job of the Maritime Commission. 


Convoy Coxraropore 
New York City 


Newswtek was pointing out the age, and 
not the condition of the vessels, in referring 
to the “old Hog Islanders.” The yards at 
Hog Island, Pa., turned out 122 of these last 
war counterparts of today’s Liberty ships— 
vessels of approximately 5,000 gross tons, 3% 
feet long, and 54 feet in breadth. Probably the 
most famous of them was the City of Flint 
(pictured above), which rescued 2.23 persons 
from the torpedoed Athenia the day after the 
war started in 1939; became the subject of a 
international incident when she was seized bya 
German prize crew ‘and liberated by the Nor 
wegian Government later that year, and was 
herself torpedoed in mid-Atlantic in January 
1943. 


POOL 


Pro and Con de Gaulle 


In your Nov. 8 issue you use the following 
words about General de Gaulle: “This stiff and 
irritating Fighting Frenchman—.” I had a 
interview with General de Gaulle in Algiers at 
his headquarters in late September and found 
him charming, humorous, and very courteots 
I also learned from him that incredible lie 
have been circulated about him in England and 
America. 

Why is this? Why do you not send some ott 
to talk to him who speaks his language and gt 
the truth? Here is a rigidly honest Frenchmal 
who has but one goal, to free his country from 
the Germans and from those who collaborated 
with the Nazis. Get him to tell you of some of 
his problems and you will see him as I saw him 
—a magnificent figure, interested in but ont 
thing. his country. I met and _ talked with 





of Flint 


per ‘SONS 


Ten years after 


THINK Back, if you will, to 1933! That 
was the year in which the Century of 
Progress Exposition opened in Chicago. 


And it was also the year the Boeing 
247’s were introduced by United Air 
Lines — revolutionizing all former ideas 
of air transportation ! 


Commercial ships up to that time had 
been principally biplanes or high-wing 
monoplanes which chugged along at a 
modest 115 miles an hour. 


The Boeing 247 changed all that. 
First all-metal, low-wing, 3-mile-a-minute 
transport, it reduced the fastest previous 
Coast-to-coast time by one-third. In the 


recent words of an airline executive, “it 
made the greatest single advance in 
airline operating speed of any airplane 
before or after.” Even now, practically 
every modern airliner is an outgrowth of 
this original Boeing 247 design. 


That’s only the first part of the story. 


Today, ten years after, when most 
planes of that era have vanished from the 
skies, twenty-seven sturdy Boeing 247’s 
are doing heavy duty for the Army Air 
Transport Command. And many others 
are in service elsewhere in the world. 
One of these ships has flown some four 
million miles—and is still going strong! 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


The combined mileages of the Boeing 
247’s still in use would mount into 
astronomical figures. 


Obviously, planes with such a record 
must be well designed and well con- 
structed. The same research, design, en- 
gineering and manufacturing skills are 
responsible for the famous Stratoliners,* 
the transoceanic Clippers, the Kaydet 
PT’s (Primary Trainers), and those 
great battleships of the skies, the Boeing 
Flying Fortresses.* 


Tomorrow as today, you can be sure of 
any product . . . if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINEP * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THe TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS'* ANO ‘‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 












BSTEEL- 


SF of invasion, 


COPYRIGHT 1943--JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


A knight in armor has for centuries been the symbol of a man well armed for war. Yet, for all his 
heavy gear, medieval smiths had to forge for him and his horse only 150 pounds of metal. 


kk * 


For every one of our modern knights now in this mechanized war . . . for each soldier, sailor, marine 
. - . the steel industry this year produced 18,000 pounds of steel. These 18,000 pounds of steel for 
each fighting man go to war with him as steel in ships, tanks, planes; steel in guns, shells, bombs; 


steel in protective armor, medical supplies and for the safe preservation and transportation of food. 


To land a single fighting man on an invasion front and support him there takes enough steel 
in a year to make automobiles and household appliances for a number of families . . . steel that 
all of us gladly do without so that every son and brother may be fully armed . . . and protected. 


x * * 


Such is the contrast between the wars of knights and this war of the world and between the worker 
in metal in the middle ages and the man of steel in this modern era. 


: & «* 
Yet war . . . the waging of war .. . the making of the weapons to arm . . . invade . . . carry the 


battle to centers of enemy resistance by land, sea, and air . . . is still a man-for-man job . . . with 


~ 








FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


the individual initiative, enterprise, and zeal of each fighter . . . each worker . . . joined to his 
fellows and coordinated to the common purpose and goal. So it is that free men work and fight. 


x * * 


So it is that hundreds of thousands of men of steel by their skill . . . experience... will to 
do. . . and with the means that far-sighted planning and organization provide . . . wrest the raw 
materials from the earth and convert’ them into the fighting steels that are the spearhead of 
invasion . . . the tools with which to forge the victory. 


k ke * 


So it is that steel will be the spearhead of peace . . . when this strongest and most serviceable 
‘of our metals will be the means of rehabilitating and restoring civilization to a world that yearns 
to hear the bells of freedom ring again. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Jel 
“tel CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR Hi 
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“. “I know, Blackie 
f° it’s still the hei phi 
Fashion!” : 














It’s the pre-war quality 
of BLACK & WHITE that 
keeps it out in front! Every 
drop of this famous Scotch 
was made before the war! 
Every drop is 8 years old— 
- with the same fine character 
you've always enjoyed! 


“BLACK s. WHITE 
Te Series with (harete” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


VEARS OLD 
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French officers of all grades, airmen, naval off. 
cers, infantrymen, etc.; they are de Gaullist to 
the core. Make no mistake, General de Gaulle 
is running Free France. In the interest of truth 
and justice for de Gaulle, I am, 


ApoLPHE MENsovu 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


I am always interested in your summaries of 
the French situation, which it seems to me are 
much closer to the truth than what can be 
found in most American publications, and it is 
largely because of my indignation over the 
tactics of certain American journalists that ] 
am impelled to write to you. As an American 
of French birth, who has lived in this country 
many years but who has retained a keen inter- 
est in her native land, I must confess that I am 
unable to fathom the various motives of this 
frantic, hysterical “Gaullism” which has as. 
sumed the virulence and intolerance of Nazism 
and Communism alike, and whose methods of 
propaganda are on a par with those of Dr, 
Goebbels and their distortions no less blatant. 

One of the most hypocritical statements now 
current in native and American de Gaullist 
circles is that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Church- 
ill, by restraining de Gaulle, are “interfering” 
in the affairs of the French Empire. It is mon- 
strous, they scream, for the British and the 
Americans to interfere. And are we going to 
make an enemy of the French? Well, all I 
have to say to this is that it is a damned good 
thing for de Gaulle that the British “inter- 
fered” insofar as he is concerned, for unless the 
general has a very short memory it was Brit- 
ish “interference” which planted him in power 
in Syria and in Madagascar. It is equally:a 
good thing for de Gaulle that he had the bene- 
fit of British-American “interference” in North 
Africa, for without such interference, and had 
he been left to his own efforts and devices, the 
general could not even have set his toenail in- 
side that territory! 

The methods by which de Gaulle and his 
henchmen have been trying to get rid of Gen- 
eral Giraud are despicable, and the accusations 
against him which have been appearing in the 
American Gaullist press are an open scandal. 
It is those miserable journalists and commen- 
tators who happen to be interfering in French 
affairs just now, as they move heaven and 
earth to impose their chosen dictator on France 
—and not Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Churchill. 

The de Gaulle regime in Africa is a total dic- 
tatorship. The press is completely gagged. 
American correspondents in their dispatches 
do nothing but repeat, parrot-like, the very 
same propaganda which can be found in any 
de Gaullist organ. There is no freedom of as- 
sembly, and anyone who criticizes de Gaulle is 
daubed a traitor—always a convenient accusa- 
tion. 

I do not believe that the French people are 
going to hate Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Church- 
ill if they are given a chance to select their 
own government after the war—and this wil 
include de Gaulle if they want him. But I do 
believe that if a revengeful dictatorship is 
clamped on them—by trickery or by force— 
with ensuing bloodshed and misery—they wil 
be quick to blame the men and the women in 
Britain and in America so responsible, and it 
is upon the heads of these false friends that 
their curse will fall. 


Yvonne Durour 
New York City 















Look unpleasant, please... 





HIS camera lens was built to take unpleasant pictures of Nazis 
and Japs. . . blasted enemy positions . . . sinking enemy ships. 


From eight miles up the aerial camera’s piercing eye captures 
needle-sharp pictures. It penetrates camouflaged positions, records 
the enemy’s strength and movements... pictures his destruction. 


The winning of battles and the lives of our men depend on such 
photographs. Yet camera shutters and film mechanisms were failing 
for want of a lubricant that would permit instant action in the 90° 
below zero stratosphere cold. | 


That day is past. No longer need our men fly dangerous missions 
and come back empty handed. Texaco’s “LOW-TEMP” grease, 
unequalled in resistance to cold, now assures perfect performance. 


It is a product of the same Texaco Research that has contributed 
so much to the nation’s war supply of Butadiene for synthetic rubber, 
Toluene for explosive TNT, 100-octane aviation gasoline and many 
other critical materials. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES e HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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Heart is funny stuff. 


The more of it you put into a substance, 
the more the molecules of that substance 
vibrate. Or, the more the molecules are 
made to vibrate, or “‘dance,”’ the hotter 
the substance becomes. 








Speeding up and amplifying molecular 
vibration to produce heat is one of the 
most fascinating and useful applications 
of RCA Electronics. Especially, it means 
much to the growing plastics industry — 
which is today manufacturing all sorts of 
things, from buttons to bomber noses, 










To make molding easier and faster it is 
often desirable to preform and preheat 
plastics materials. Previously, heat was 
applied to the outside of the preform and 
allowed to seep slowly to the inside. This 
took too long — too often it meant that the 












The 


outside was hot while the inside was cool. 


Some way was needed to heat the pre- 
form all at once—to start all the molecules 
vibrating at the same time. This was accom- 
plished through an application of RCA 
Electronics called ‘radio frequency heat- 
ing.” The preform is placed in a special 
RCA machine — and instantly begins to 
heat throughout. Every molecule begins 
dancing at once. The job is done uniformly, 
to just the right temperature. And—in a 
matter of seconds! 


Thus plastics production is speeded and 
improved. And its over-all cost is lowered. 


On other RCA machines, the same prin- 
ciple helps production of plastic-bonded 
and plastic-molded wood for airplanes and 
propellers. This is but a small part of 
RCA’s contribution to the service elec- 


Dance of the Molecules 


tronics is destined to play in the winning 
of victory and the remaking of American 
life after the war. 


Remember that one thing is common to 
electronic appliances of every kind: all are 
basically dependent on the Electron Tube. 
And RCA is the fountain-head of modern 
electron tube development. RCA welcomes 
inquiries regarding electronic devices, tubes 
and circuits, and their applications. Please 
write on your business letterhead. Address 
Rapio Corporation OF AMERICA, Dept. 
68-6C, Camden, N. J. 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” 


Radio Corporation of America’s great new 
show, Saturday nights, 7 to 8, Eastern War 
Time, Blue Network. 









A new booklet-—*RCA ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY” 
—shows some of the ways RCA is prepared to help put elec- 
tronics to work. It may suggest applications important to your 
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ae business. Free on request. Please use business letterhead when 
‘ Na 
ee : _ writing. Address—Dept. 68-6C, RCA, Industrial Division, ASK ABOUT. 
‘ e ‘ Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey. she 
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TRANSITION 








Grandchild: Gen. 
Anastasio Somoza, 
President of Nica- 
ragua, became a 
grandfather on Nov. 
26, when his daugh- 
ter, SENorA LILLIAN 
DE SEVILLA Sacasa, 
had an 8-pound 4- 
ounce son, GUILLER- 
Mo SEVILLA SAMOZA, 
in Washington. She 
is the wife of the Nicaraguan Ambassador 
to this country, Don GuILLERMO SEVILLA 
SACASA. 








Little Guillermo 


Birthdays: Winston Cuurcuiu, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, was 69 on Nov. 
30. Churchill, too busy to eat cake (see 
page 23), is Roosevelt’s senior by eight 
years, Stalin’s by six, and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s by thirteen. 

Deanna Dursin, Hollywood star now 
suing her husband, VaucHn Paut, for 
divorce, was 21 on Dec. 4. 


Weddings: Eloping to Las Vegas, Dinan 
Snore, 26, blues singer, and Cpl. GrorcE 
MontcomMEerY, 27, of the Army Signal 
Corps were married Dec. 6. A former 
movie actor, Montgomery played the 
young reporter in “Roxie Hart.” Last year 
he was briefly engaged to Hepy Lamarr. 

The widow of the thirteenth Baron 
North, Marcaret Lapy Nortu, was mar- 
ried in London to Lt. WELpoN JAMEs, 
U.S.M.C. public-relations officer and 
former war correspondent. 

Lr. Rupy Vauuez, U.S.C.G., 42-year- 
old radio and screen crooner, married ac- 

































Associated Press 
Rudy and Bettejane 





tress BerresaANe Greer, 19, in Hollywood. 
It was the “Vagabond Lover’s” third mar- 
riage and Miss Greer’s first. 


Females Free: 
Blonde screen star 
Veronica LAKE won 
an uncontested di- 
vorce in Hollywood 
from Mas. Joun S. 
Detuie, U.S.A., on 
grounds of “cruel and 
inhuman treatment.” Sy ee 
Miss Lake, who re- Associated Press 
cently lost her second Veronica Lake 
child, retained custody of her 2-year-old 
daughter Evarne. 

Marcaret B. Wootwortu divorced 
Ricnarp W. Wootwortn, son of the 
founder of the 5- and 10-cent stores, in 
Tampa on charges of desertion. He must 
pay $15,000 annually for the support of 
his wife and three children. 

In Los Angeles, Cicety ANN CHALIA- 
PIN, 23, won her freedom from Fropor 
CHALIAPIN JR., son of the late Russian bas- 
so. She said they always visited Russian 
friends, and “since I don’t speak Rus- 
sian, I never knew what they were saying,” 
and they usually eae her. 





Eeeeeeeek! Soldiers 
guarding the quar- 
ters of Gen. GEorGE 
C. Marsnatu, Unit- 
ed States Army Chief 
of Staff, at the Cairo 
conference heard loud 
screeching noises in 
his room and rushed 
in with guns ready 
for action. The gen- 
eral was busy push- 
ing his bed across the 
room to a better po- 
sition. 


Full Dress: Im- 


maculate if a little 
self-conscious in_ his 






















new marshal’s_ uni- 
form (NEWSWEEK, ai - = 
Nov. 15). Josepu nee 








The new suit 


STAIN found time at 
Teheran to pose for photographers of the 
Twelfth United States Air Force in front 
of the Soviet Embassy (see page 23) . 


Harmony: Lt. Tommy Harmon, 23- 
year-old Michigan football hero and Army 
flier, was safe after having been reported 
missing in a raid over Jap-held territory 
in China (Newsweek, Nov. 15). Chinese 

guerrillas guided him back to safety 
through Jap lines after he bailed out of 
his flaming plane. It was Harmon’s second 
escape from death. 


Santappeal: Chicago boys (big ones) 
started believing in Santa Claus all over 
again when Tont ANNOoRENO, 18, pitched 
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CROSSWORD 


LEXICON 


Whether you like “crosswords” or not, you 
will love this game! Everybody does! 
50 cents. 
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CAMELOT is “one of ‘the few really great 
games”—a splendid jumping and capturing 
game—-skillful and easily learned. It has a 
fascination all its own. Gray-boxed set 
$1.25; No. 80 handsome pictorial edition— 
with larger board, $2; No. 3 Castle Edition 
with Ivoroid Playing Pieces, $3.50; Tourna- 
ment set, $5. 
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Most popular of the world’s great games. 
Sets at $2; better set No. 8 always bound 
in pebbled green (2 to 8 players), $2.50; 
Famous White box set with Grand Hotels, 
removable Bank tray, etc., $3.50. 


ROOK—immensely popular card game. Unique in 
its quick climaxes and exciting play, 75 cents; 
SORR Y—an unusual Board game—with surprise 
moves, $1.50; FINANCE—wonderful trading game 
full of exciting action. Fun for all ages, $1.25. 


PARKER BROTHERS unc. 
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The future should mean 


more to you. . 
You’ve more of it 


(A MESSAGE TO MEN ON COLLEGE ASD TRAINING CAMPUSES) 


You haven’t had a chance to see very far ahead of the 
urgent present. The postwar future is somewhat censored 
by war secrecy. 

But because we make aluminum and because alumi- 
num enters the designs of so many Imagineers who are 
drawing up postwar plans, we’ve been able to see quite 
a lot of the future. 

It’s pretty exciting. 

You'll be surprised how many things will be made 
better by being made lighter or more resistant to corro- 
sion or more effective conductors of heat or electricity. 
And because of the lower cost of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys 
and the greater supply of knowledge about methods of 
working with aluminum, very many of these things will 
also be cheaper. 

This means more people will be able to buy these new 


things. This in turn will create more jobs supplying the, 


increased demand. | 

These jobs are being blueprinted right now in the 
plans of products to be built as soon as V-day arrives. 
Many of them will be filled by you. 

Some, we hope, will be with us here at Alcoa. Others 
will be with the many industries which are working with 
aluminum for the first time. 

We tell you this now because we are grateful for what 
you are doing to speed the day when all of us can turn 
our lives back to making better things for more people. 
Besides, we sincerely believe you have the biggest stake 
in postwar planning. You will have more time to make 
the world into the kind of place we all want it to be. 


4 PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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Santa had leg appeal 


in to help the Volunteers of America solicit 
for Christmas dinners. A shortage of male 
Santas brought out the bearded lovely. 


Hollywonders: 
Hiding behind a lux- 
uriant beard, Bina © 
Crosspy returned to 
the air in Hollywood 
after a 5-week vaca- 
tion at his Nevada 
ranch. The whiskers = 
aren’t a permanent a 
fixture. The Beard 

In a _ Hollywood 
studio, W. C. F1reips 
offered to guard 
whisky cases—with a 
hammer. “Drat my 
gullibility!” he shout- 
ed, “these cases are 
empty!” 

On a vacation in 
Hartford, Conn., 
Joan Fontatne, Hol- 
lywood star, was 
working as_ nurse’s 
aide in a_ hospital 
from 8:30 a.m. to 1 
p.m. “I love it,” she § : 
said, “here the pa- Acme 
tient is the star.” The Nose 








Deaths: E. M. Deuartetp, 52, British 
novelist and playwright whose real name 
was ExizasetaH Monica Dasnwoon, died 
at her Devon home in England on Dec. 2. 
The author of more than 40 books, she 
was best known for her “Provincial Lady’ 
series. 

Currrorp Smytu, 77, author and news 
paper editor, died at Armonk, N. Y., 
Dec. 1. To get his stories on the Hatfield- 
McCoy feuds in Kentucky, he lived with 
Devil Anse McCoy at the turn of the 
century. 

At Mount Lebanon, N. Y., Sister EMMA 
JANE NEALE, 97, last of the old line of 
Shakers (United Society of Believers) died 
on Nov. 29. She carried on the origin 
Shaker tenet of “putting one’s hands to 
work” by making handicraft articles. 

Bertua K. LanpEs, 75, who as Mayor 
Seattle in 1926-28 was the first woman to 
be administrative head of a large Americad 
city, died Nov. 29. 





U. S. LUMBER supplies the biggest lumber need of all time. Shell Industrial 
Lubricants help by keeping vital machines operating at top pitch. 


RUSH- 37 billion board feet ! 


wer brought huge emergency orders for 
lumber. In 1942 and '43 over 7% billion 
board feet were used for cantonments.. . 15 bil- 
lion feet for boxes to ship munitions, food -and 
other military essentials . . . 13 billion for ware- 
houses, truck bodies, aircraft and a thousand other 
uses. In addition, over 2 billion feet have been 
shipped to our Allies. 


Under pressure of war, many machines in the 
10-billion dollar lumber industry are kept operat- 
ing at emergency speed by Shell Industrial Lubri- 
cants: Shell Talpex for its diesels, Shell Turbo for 
its turbines, Shell Compressa for its powerhouse 
compressors—and other Shell Lubricants used by 
the lumber industry. 


As machines are pushed to the limit, lubrication 
becomes more difficult. Yesterday’s solution is 
seldom good enough for today. 

Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a 
major responsibility of the “University of Petro- 
leum,” Shell’s research laboratories. Application 
of these improvements is carried out by Shell en- 
gineers in the field. 

Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all 
that is new in lubrication as it develops? 


First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 
Shell’s Wood River Refinery. 


Leaders - War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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C ash on the line is an awfully important thing for every busi- 
ness concern. 


If you pay cash for all needed supplies, you profit by the dis- 
counts you get and the lower prices. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers you a broad new service 
of engineered financing to take care of all your cash require- 
ments, including loans to meet such special situations as: 

1. To purchase other companies. 

2. To buy out partners, officers or stockholders. 

3. To retire bonds, mortgages, preferred stock or long- 
term loans. 

4. To meet heavy tax and renegotiation liabilities and 
take advantage of tax-saving opportunities. 

5. To purchase modern equipment—single units or com- 
plete plants. 

6. To maintain adequate inventories. 

7. To increase working capital to meet wartime require- 
ments. 


8. To discount payables and establish preferred credit 
standing. 


Our full service is described in detail in the new booklet 
“CAPITAL SOURCES.” Copies are being sent to representa- 
tive manufacturers and distributors. 


At any time, one of our representatives will call at your con- 
venience and help you plan financing to meet your requirements. 
No obligation. For an appointment, or for detailed information, 
write the nearest office listed below. 
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Not bullets, but surgical shock, has killed 
many a soldier in the wars of the past. 


Shock is a breakdown of the blood circu- 
latory system. Blood vessels contract. Cir- 
culation slows down, almost stops. If shock 
is too severe, death results. 


Today, when a soldier is wounded, blood 
plasma is injected into his circulatory 
system. The plasma acts as a sort of pump 
primer . . . fills up the collapsed veins and 
arteries... starts the system working again. 
By thus counteracting shock, plasma saves 
lives and reduces suffering. 

The whole blood you give at a Red Cross 
blood donor station goes through much 
processing before it gets to the front as 
plasma. At many points throughout the 


Sudustriial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “HOUR OF CHARM,” Sunday 10 P.M., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 


~ processing accurately-controlled refrigera- 


tion must be used. 


To provide this refrigeration, General 
Electric has developed dependable refrig- 
erating equipment that is more efficient, 
more compact and more flexible—to meet 
difficult war conditions, 


This is only one of the many ways General 
Electric Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
are helping to make a better world. 
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General Electric Company, Air Condition- 
ing and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4312, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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CHANCES TO MISS A KAGA 


Talk about “living costs”? Think of the cost of killing 
Kaga carriers at historic Midway. 

Fifteen torpedo bombers... against thirty fighter planes 
and the anti-aircraft fire of five ships... through lead and 
deadly water spouts... went in to strike that Kaga down! 

One pilot lived. His plane, the fifteenth—before it fell 
—let loose the last white-nosed torpedo at the flank of 
death ... the one that found its mark! 

The cost... fifteen of fifteen planes and twenty-nine of 
thirty men. Such casualties have not occurred again —for 
faster, more maneuverable planes now do torpedo work— 
but that one gallant action may have saved America. 

Fifteen tries, with sudden death the penalty for failing and 
succeeding both. How tragic if one defective part among that 
last torpedo’s 5222 had made the venture fail. 


Our part is small, we know. 

Yet here at R B & W, making millions of bolts and nuts 
each day to fasten parts our armed forces, our war industries 
use, we also know that every part, even the smallest, counts. 

We say, “If our individual skills and the full use of our 
— manufacturing processes can prevent a single Allied 

ghter from dying in vain... if the extra care we are giving 
our work can bring victory a day or hour closer. . . then 
we are repaid many times over.” Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


* * * * 
If you, too, are making “bits and parts” for war equipment which 
our workers never see in action, this story of gallantry at Midway 


is available as a poster for your plant, free of advertising—and, of 
course, free of charge. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Yt 


Conference Clues 


Washington sources which should know 
say all arrangements for the conferences 


between the “Big Four” were made at the 


Quebec meeting of F.D.R. and Churchill 
.. . Watch for indirect effects of the 
Stalin-F. D. R.-Churchill meeting, partic- 
ularly in the Nazi satellite countries, long 
before concerted military action begins 
... Although the Cairo conference be- 
came an open secret toward the end, it 
was so well guarded at the outset that 
even Lord Halifax didn’t know at first 


where it was being held . . . Incidentally, 


holding the meeting at Cairo, within 
bombing range of Crete, shouldn’t be 
taken as meaning the Allies have written 
off the Luftwaffe; in fact, some of those 
charged with security of the guests 
thought the site unnecessarily dangerous. 


Mountbatten’s Plans 


Best-informed Washington observers be- 
lieve the military aspects of the Cairo 
conference involved long-range planning, 
looking toward the period after Ger- 
many’s final collapse. The expected Burma 
campaign may not be full-scale but con- 
fined to the northern area to open supply 
routes. Meanwhile, Mountbatten is apply- 
ing science to his military preparations, 
seeking proof for his theory that cam- 
paigns can be carried on during the mon- 
soon season. He’s currently consulting 
with doctors and scientists on problems 
such as the-amount of rain a white soldier 
can endure, 


China Wooing 

,Ohe of the printary purposes of the 
Cairo conference was to strengthen China’s 
political ties with the U.S. and Brit- 
ain and, eventually, Russia. Frankly, 
Washington is concerned over possibility 
of an Asiatic racial movement developing 
out of this war which might, for instance, 
mean a combination of the Indian and 
Chinese peoples against the western 
world. That is one reason why the U.S. 
is championing China at the conference 
table. Hull was*responsible for bringing 
China into the Moscow pact, and F.DR. 
was behind the idea of getting Churchill 
and Chiang together. The U.S. still hopes 
to bring Stalin and Chiang together. The 
idea is to get across to the Chinese that 


there is no racia’ discrimination against 
them and that China is to be accepted 
as a world power. 


Political Straws 


There won’t be more than nominal Re- 
publican opposition, for tradition’s sake, 
to the bill lifting tariff restrictions on im- 
portation of wheat, other grain feeds, and 
cotton seeds . . . In view of the GOP 
victory in Kentucky’s Fourth District, 
some congressmen are speculating on the 
chances of a judge’s job for Senator 
Barkley, who comes up for reelection next 
year . . . Several GOP congressmen may 
come out in the open soon with their cur- 
rently quiet Presidential boom for House 
Minority Leader Martin. 


Reparation Fears 


It can be said authoritatively that some 
Washington officials have their doubts 
about almost fantastic demands for Ger- 
man war reparations currently being cred- 
ited to Russia. They’re leery about reports 
that Stalin wants to conscript some 5,000,- 
000 German laborers to reconstruct the 
devastated areas in the U.S.S.R. There’s 
little argument with the reasoning that 
such a move would go far to prevent the 
building up of a new German army, but 
it’s felt that such wholesale conscription 
might instill enough hatred in Germany to 
sow the seed of another European war. 
And Soviet estimates that Allied repara- 
tion claims will reach the staggering total 
of 1,000,000,000,000 gold rubles—almost 
$192,000,000,000 at the present exchange 
rate—are thought too high. 


Political Size-up 


Here is the essence of recent off-the- 
record conversations by leading politicians 
of both parties: GOP leaders are increas- 
ingly optimistic about 1944 prospects, but 
are a long way from picking a candidate. 
The anti-Willkie forces think they have 
stymied him for the time being. Talk now 
is that a true dark horse is the best bet, 
and in both camps some believe that 
neither Willkie, Dewey, MacArthur, Brick- 
er, nor Taft will emerge with the nomina- 
tion. Many Republicans are beginning to 
feel that Roosevelt won’t run for a fourth 
term, but at least two ranking Democrats 
say simply that he'll have to run for the 
obvious reason that he’s the best vote- 
getter in the party. 


Wahoo Scoop 


Few noticed it, but the German radio 
revealed the loss of the U.S. submarine 
Wahoo a day before the official Navy an- 


nouncement was made late Dec. 2. Offi- 
cially, there’s no comment on the Nazi 
scoop, but it probably came about this 
way: On Dec. 1, the Associated Press car- 


‘ ried a story from Los Angeles saying that 


the wife of Lt. Comdr. Dudley W. Morton 
had disclosed Navy notification that he 
was missing in action. Although the story 
didn’t mention his last assignment, it did 
recall his exploits as commander of the 
Wahoo, which had won a Presidential 
citation. Presumably the Nazis deduced 
from this that the Wahoo was lost. 
What’s interesting is the speed with which 
the Nazis obtained the story of Com- 
mander Morton. 


Trivia 

Former GOP Presidential candidate 
Landon’s comment after the Kentucky 
Congressional election: “It looks like the 
trend is in the bag” . . . After the farm 
bloc succeeded in getting the House to 
turn thumbs down on subsidies, Repre- 
sentative Rabaut declared: “John L. 
Lewis is a cream puff compared to this 
Ed O’Neal fellow” . . . The Department 
of Agriculture’s payroll includes these 
names: George A. Fruit, Fairfax Oyster, 
Maybert Corn, Samuel C. Salmon, and 
Esther Olive. 





Trends Abroad 


Despite the talk, it’s not believed Rus- 
sia has made any definite commitments 
about fighting Japan and won’t until after 
Germany is licked . . . It’s interesting, in 
view of all the published speculation about 
the Allied conferences, that Hitler has just 
increased precautions about his personal 
safety; the death sentence now can be im- 
posed on anyone circulating reports about 
his movements . . . Britain’s pacifists, who 
have been relatively inactive so far, are ex- 
pected to blossom once the war reaches the 
Japanese phase, making the old point that 
Britain is fighting for colonies and bif busi- 
ness interests . .. Chinese experts are study- 
ing U.S. railways, preparing for vast post- 
war expansion of China’s rail system. 


Papen Phony 


Further debunking reports of German 
peace feelers, top London sources place ab- 
solutely no credence in stories that Franz 
von Papen, Nazi Ambassador to Turkey, 
has been negotiating with the Pope. And, 
with no definite information beyond his 
statement, they doubt that he has been at 
the Vatican. As for the stories that Mar- 
shal von Mannstein is being groomed as 
the German Badoglio, Allied sources doubt 
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them also. All available information on 
Mannstein is that he’s strictly a career 
general and has never mixed in politics. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa, worried by the U.S. Adminis- 
tration’s crumbling anti-inflation front, 
will act soon on Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King’s new price-control suggestions 
-..A Vancouver radio technician has come 
up with a method of “rejuvenating” radio 
tubes that’s reportedly very successful; it 
won’t work, of course, if a filament is bro- 
ken or burned out . . . Ottawa observers 
believe Munitions Minister Howe’s sud- 
den interest in postwar problems indicates 
that he’s angling for a Minister of Recon- 
struction post. 


German Fears 


Neutrals with good sources in the Reich 
contend that the Allies will have a hard 
job overcoming the deeply instilled Ger- 
man fear of defeat. Goebbels has terrified 
the people with warnings of the revenge 
of the Red Army and the occupied coun- 
tries. Many are already trying to save 


themselves by being decent to war prison- 


ers and slave laborers, often going so far as 
to aid them in escaping. Nevertheless, Ger- 
mans are showing resentment against the 
Nazis, particularly against young officials 
holding down soft, home-front jobs, and 
the German press, under orders, is trying 
to stem it. A typical quote from a Stuttgart 
paper: “The question of deferred occupa- 
tions is dealt with today with . . . incor- 
ruptible severity. Men . . . in brown uni- 
forms . . . are remaining in the homeland 
only because their main occupation . . . is 
essential to the war.” 


Latin American Peeve 


Seasoned observers of Latin America 
agree that anti-U.S. sentiment is preva- 
lent there, but they don’t agree with Sena- 
tor Butler on the reasons. They find the 
feeling exists not within the governments 
(except Argentina) but among the people. 
The “neutral” Argentines eat and live well, 
but inflation in the other countries has 
pushed up food prices while wages re- 
mained stable. The people, remembering 
they were better off before they aligned 
themselves with Washington by breaking 
with or declaring war on the Axis, tend to 
blame the U.S. for their present hardship. 
And their governments, which could ex- 
plain some of the less obvious advantages 
in cooperating with Washington, are too 
frequently willing to let the U.S. take the 
rap for internal conditions, 


Foreign Notes 


British experts are aiding Haile Selassie 
in drafting a constitution which would give 
the people more say on internal affairs, 
probably through an elected parliament, 
but wouldn’t detract greatly from his pow- 
ers ... The certainty of an Allied victory 
has brought a sharp drop in black-market 
gold prices in the neutral countries; hoard- 


*« 


ers who once paid a 400% premium for 
gold now want British or American paper 
money . . . King Peter of Yugoslavia is 
expected to return to London early in the 
new year to marry Princess Alexandra, 


Self-Sufficiency Drive 


Watch for the effect of the currently 
accelerating drive toward self-sufficiency in 
industry. It may result in some serious 
postwar business dislocations. Since the 
war, many producers (plastics manufac- 
turers, for instance) have had to depend 
on ‘competitors for necessary raw materials 
—a situation fraught with trouble, espe- 
cially when supplies are scarce. So, to as- 
sure adequate materials in the future, 
several important industries are planning 
to expand and produce their own supplies. 
A drug distributor proposes to make his 
own aspirin instead of buying it from a 
chemical company; a salt company is look- 
ing for its own fluorspar mines to yield a 
much-needed laundry chemical ingredient, 
and a synthetic fiber manufacturer will 
build a $5,000,000 plant to make the chemi- 
cals necessary for his own production. 





Insurance Warning 


Now, with more fathers than ever in 
the Army, insurance salesmen are making 
special efforts to contact soldiers in camps. 
Consequently, Better Business Bureaus 
and similar organizations are issuing warn- 
ings to prospective purchasers to be care- 
ful about the companies issuing the in- 


surance. Some of the most active in sol-- 


dier-selling are small organizations which 
are licensed in only one or a few states. If 
the buyer is not a resident of the licensing 
state, the insurance will offer him no pro- 
tection when he returns home. Similarly, 
if it becomes necessary for a beneficiary to 
resort to legal action on a claim, the suit 
must be brought in the state where the 
company is domiciled. It is suggested that 
a soldier desiring more insurance than he 
can get from the government should buy it 
from a nationally recognized company. 


Business Footnotes 


Don’t expect any widespread increases 
in domestic light and gas rates because of 
the increased wages of the miners, which 
brought higher coal prices . . . Boom: Sales 
of vitamins, which totaled about $1,000,000 
in 1939 and $130,000,000 last. year, are 
estimated at $170,000,000 for 1943 ... 
Contract cancellations to date, with the 
war’s end still unpredictable, have already 
exceeded those of the last war ... A large 
U.S. cosmetic manufacturer is planning a 
campaign urging consumer return of used 
cologne bottles. 





Movie Lines 


Expect a cycle of pictures dealing with 
youth and its problems; more than $0 are 
now either ready for release or being pre- 
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pared, with the overwhelming majority 
on the escapist side, stressing carefree 
childhood, not juvenile delinquency .. . 
Watch for outstanding performances by 
Ginger Rogers and Robert Ryan, a film 
newcomer, in the forthcoming “Tender 
Comrade,” and by Cary Grant in “Des- 
tination, Tokyo” .. . General Electric 
representatives are now in Hollywood pre- 
paring a confidential report on the prog- 
ress radio stations and film studios have 
made toward postwar television. 


Navy News Progress 


Progress has been slow, but the steady 
press compaints (backed by OWI Chief 
Elmer Davis) about Navy news policies 
have had some generally unnoticed results. 
As has become obvious, release of news 
about engagements, ship losses, etc., has 
been greatly speeded up. Less noticed has 
been the definite effort to make Secretary 
Knox’s press conferences provide more 
news. This was a victory for reporters cov- 
ering the Navy Department, who have 
also just won another concession. Until 
last summer, when General MacArthur 
as Commander-in-Chief in the Southwest 
Pacific began issuing the communiqués on 
the Solomons action, the Navy Depart- 
ment was a ranking beat covered by top 
reporters. But MacArthur left them with 
little but routine to report. Now, however, 
simultaneous release in Washington and 
at Pearl Harbor of Admiral Nimitz’s com- 
muniqués is giving them news again. 


Miscellany 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters with its two major affiliates, NBC 
and CBS, is now wondering whether it 
was shrewd in backing the White-Wheeler 
bill to revive the FCC’s powers; senators 
are showing increased interest in network 
curbs paralleling the anti-monopoly the- 
ories of FCC Chairman Fly . . . One phar- 
maceutical firm has developed a_ new 
malaria preventive; the product has proved 
satisfactory in tests on animals and is now 
being tested for toxic effects on human 
beings . . . Look Magazine paid $2,000 for 
an exclusive and “highly newsworthy” 
photo of Mrs. Roosevelt which will run in 
the forthcoming issue. 


Book Notes 


Alexander Kerensky, exiled former Rus- 
sian Prime Minister, has completed a new 
book on the US.S.R., but the manuscript 
is so critical of the Soviet Government 
that Lippincott has “indefinitely _post- 
poned” its publication . . . Concerned over 
quick wartime weddings, the Army '}s 
sponsoring publication of a textbook on 
marriage, prepared by a group of prom'- 
nent Chicago sociologists . . . Bob Hope's 
story of his war-front tour will be pub- 
lished by Simon & Schuster early next 
year .. . “Blind Giant,” the life of John 
L. Lewis by James Wechsler, national 
editor of the New York tabloid PM, will 
be out next spring. 








Another Kin 


Irresistibly driving forward is a gigantic weapon 
which thrusts whole armies with millions of tons of 
equipment and munitions straight at the heart of the 
Axis. The weapon is our railroads! 

Held to bare essentials in new equipment, allowed 
but a minimum of time for maintenance, running on a 
ceaseless schedule of “rush” shipment, American rail- 
road systems have courageously shouldered increasing 
loads and delivered the “impossible.” 

The schedules of continuous haul and minimum 
maintenance have proved a particularly grueling test 
for rolling stock and a practical testimonial for Fafnir 
Ball and Roller Journal Bearings! 

On the journals of these Fafnir-equipped trains, tre- 
mendous radial loads are borne at high speed by 
Rollers while Ball Bearings eliminate the thrust of 
speed and load on the curves. Together through a long- 
life span of duty they turn friction away and allow 
power to be concentrated on forward drive — to Vic- 
tory! The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 





FOR EXTRA PERFORMANCE... 
FAFNIR BALL and ROLLER 
JOURNAL BEARINGS 


Roller Bearing for Radial Load 
Ball Bearing for Thrust Load 
Positive Lubrication at all speeds 


Easy Application to standard AAR 
and wide pedestal openings 


A Type for either Oil or Grease 
Lubrication 


Positive Seals against water and dirt 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort 


The Periscope 





F. ood prices will rise during the next few months regardless of 
what happens in the subsidy fight. Increases allowed by OPA 
on the 1948 pack of canned, frozen, and dried foods are only 
now beginning to filter down to the retail level. They’ll be re- 
flected in substantial degree in three to six months. 


Canned-goods buyers will not note this trend in subsidized 
items—tomatoes, tomato products, corn, peas, and snap beans— 
which have held the line, but other processed vegetables, with 
one notable exception, are due to increase. The exception is 
canned spinach, which has baffled the OPA economists by refus- 
ing to follow the upward curve—behavior that sundry small fry 
probably could explain succinctly. 


Frozen foods, particularly the fruits, will go up from 1 to 3 


- cents a pound. Frozen asparagus is due to rise a cent a pound; 


strawberries, 3 to 4 cents. Dried apples will jump about 75% 
and vinegar 70%. 


One of the biggest increases, slated to be announced soon, 
is for canned mushrooms, which will increase 16 cents per 4-ounce 
can. 


Meat and butter rationing won’t be separated in the near 
future. OPA has decided to spare merchants the headache of 
another rationing program. Besides, lower meat-point values and 
the fact that 5,000,000 pounds more butter will be available this 
month are expected to relieve pressure for separation. 


A milk-ratiaqning plan has been worked out by the War Food 
Administration, but it probably wen’t be used for some time, if 
ever. If needed, it will be applied to local shortage areas to insure 
proper supplies for children and nursing mothers. However, WFA 
has hopes that the higher corn price ceiling will release enough 
feed, by taking the emphasis off hogs, to provide sufficient milk 
to meet all requirements. 
e@ e 


Washington is reaching a reluctant conclusion that Selective 
Service law provisions calling for draftees to be given back their 
old jobs after the war won’t mean a great deal. The law con- 
tains a loophole: ex-servicemen don’t have to be taken back if 
conditions have changed materially. 


That’s why plans for mustering-out pay, unemployment com- 
pensation for men who left jobs to join the armed forces, and 
farms for veterans will get increasing attention from here on out. 


Demobilization is already under way for some. It’s not gen- 
erally realized but the armed forces are discharging 70,000 men 
a month, about half of them for wounds or other physical dis- 
abilities. The War Manpower Commission is setting up special 
services to contact medical dischargees before they leave the 
hospitals and to funnel former soldiers and sailors applying to 
U.S. Employment offices into war industries. 


A European armistice would accelerate discharges. Most of 
these men probably will be absorbed in civilian-goods produc- 
tion in the period between the end of the war with Germany and 
victory in the Pacific. The tough job will be finding employment 
for the men who must remain in the service for the windup in 
Japan, but the hope is that enough business activity can be gen- 


erated to provide employment for all. If not, Washington looks 
for political moves to provide jobs for veterans. 


urplus goods and materials are turning up in considerable 
quantity as a result of contract cancellations and shifts in war 
needs. However, little of this stuff will find its way into civilian 
hands for some time. 


Redistribution among the armed forces is absorbing a lot of 
surplus goods currently. An example was the Army Air Forces 
surplus stocks, advertised in an elaborate mail-order-type cata- 
logue, which were gobbled up by the Navy before civilians could 
even bid. 


A trickle of such goods is expected to flow into private hands in 
three months or so. To prepare for this, and for the huge sur. 
pluses which must be disposed of after the war, the WPB is over- 
hauling its regulations covering redistribution of critical materials 
and supplies. The new rules can be expected in about six weeks. 
e e A 

The raw-materials situation is still improving in most lines. 
WPB looks forward to an early removal from allocations of some 
chemicals, chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, and vanadiun. 
Restrictions on the use of aluminum and alloy steels are being 
eased progressively, but carbon steel is still tight. 


WPB experts suspect that recent production cutbacks and end 
of the war jitters are accelerating the improvement in metal sup- 
plies more than was anticipated. Fearing that they'll be stuck 
with high-cost raw-material inventories, contractors are inclined 
to unload surpluses they may have been saving for a rainy day. 
In terminating contracts, the government pays only for the 
materials bought for the contract being cancelled. 


Cutbacks won’t result in an over-all surplus of labor within the 
next few months at least. WMC figures: 150,600 persons may be 
laid off through contract terminations in the next couple of 
months, but 500,000 workers will be needed by the expanding 
programs. There'll be local unemployment, however, until those 
laid off connect with jobs. 


The WMC wants the armed forcesto give manpower supplies 
more consideration in deciding where to cut back. It wants cuts 
made, as far as possible, in tight labor areas where those laid of 
can be absorbed quickly. 


The Smaller War Plants Corp. is changing its stance again. 
Manpower is so tight it has decided the little fellows can’t hope 
to make out with civilian-goods work. So the WMC is swinging 
back to the belief that it must get war contracts—a possibility 
since the war production program is still expanding despite strate- 
gic cutbacks. It wants the armed forces to give advance notice 
of the work to be placed so it can try to snag some of it for the 
small operators. 
e oe 

lteiementeiner supply probably will be increased next year. 
Brewers and soft-drink bottlers have been pressing for an 1D- 
crease in the number of bottles available to avoid that type of 
limitation on their output. 


e e 


F arm machinery will be more plentiful in 1944. Indications are 
that the War Food Administration will get pretty much what !! 
wants in the way of steel, but it still must buck the shortage of 
component parts. Nevertheless the general outlook has improved 
to the point where the WFA plans to reduce the farm-machinery 


rationing program to a minimum number of items. 
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“SWEETHEART,” HE SAID SOFTLY, “THEY 
COULDN’T KILL A GAL LIKE YOU...” He touched 
the tank tender-like. Nazi shells had ripped into 

her heart .. . You’d think she would have died with two- 
fifths of her engine knocked out... but she didn’t!... 
she kept rolling along as though 








nothing could stop her. 


NOW, the heart of that General Sherman tank was not one engine... but 
five, hooked together... and all five are the same six-cylinder jobs you have in your 
Chrysler. These engines can run on their sides... on their backs. And even when two are 
destroyed by enemy fire, the other three can keep the tank rolling. You can credit 
Chrysler Division “know-how”. . . and an alert U. S. Ordnance Department for this one. 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 

Industrial Engines - Marine Engines - Marine 

Tractors - Navy Pontoons - Harbor Tugs - 

Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts - Tank Engine 

Assemblies - Tank Parts - Airplane Wing 

\ é Panels - Fire-Fighting Equipment - Air Raid 

BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! Sirens - Gun Boxes - Searchlight Reflectors. = = gsyistem Of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





THE WATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 








Ne. Te. 
AO flight... 


T:. beam of a giant headlight stabbing through 
the black, the long call of the engine’s whistle, 
the thunder of the train in its flight through the 
night — those are things which, at this season, bring 
thoughts of “home for Christmas.” 


But this year it’s different. The men and women in 
the service — those who can be spared for a few 
days from their pressing business of Victory — have 
first call on the trains. 


But if you find that you must travel at that time: 
Ask your local ticket agent about the less crowded 


trains and the best days on which to take them. 
Cut your hand-baggage to one piece — check the rest. _ 
Tag all luggage to avoid mistakes and mix-ups. 


And if your plans change, cancel your reservations 
promptly. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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° A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY ° 





Cairo and Teheran Meetings 
Also Result in Making Leaders 
friends in Fact and Spirit’ 


Four men, with more power in their 
hands than any other mortals in history, 
met last week to plan the final overthrow 
of the greatest aggressor powers the mod- 
em world has ever seen. In Cairo, for 
untold centuries the focal point of Medi- 
terranean culture, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-shek assembled to resolve 
the fate of the strange island empire of 
Japan. In Teheran, the capital of Iran, the 
President, the Prime Minister, and Stalin 
gathered to put an end to the streamlined 
militarism of Germany. 

There was a significant historical sym- 
bolism in the choice of the Egyptian 
capital for the first meeting. It was there 
in the valley of the Nile last year that 
the British. beat off Rommel’s African 
offensive. If that attack had succeeded, 
the Japanese and the Germans might have 
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Big 4 Map Own Postwar Places 
as Well as Axis Annihilation 


joined hands somewhere in the Middle 
East, and the prospects of victory for 
the Allies would all but have vanished. 
The fact that the two great Axis powers 
were kept apart made it possible to lay 
down both the Cairo and Teheran strategy 
by which Germany is to be beaten before 
full force is turned against Japan. 


Cairo: Although the Cairo conference 
was planning future operations and the 
Teheran meeting dealt with immediate 
events, the Cairo sessions produced the 
more detailed plans for the ultimate fate 
of an aggressor. Cairo was, in a sense, a 
postmortem on Japan. The terms of the 
agreement between the three leaders were 
really terms of peace. In them, Japan is 
to be deprived of all the conquests it has 
gained by aggression since the country 
was opened up by Commodore Perry in 
1853. Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pes- 
cadores will be restored to China. Korea 
will become an independent state. 

That was as far as political agreements 
went—on paper. Thus the document is- 
sued at Cairo did not in any way deserve 


photo from ‘Associa’ ted Press ' 
Marshal Stalin wore his new uniform to Teheran 


Mme. Chiang had a new hair-do at Cairo 
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the term Pacific Charter. Nothing was 
said about whether Britain still claimed 
Hong Kong, about the fate of the vast 
colonial empires of the South Pacific, or 
the obvious determination of the United 
States to retain bases in the mandated 
islands of the Central Pacific. And Russia, 
China’s neighbor to the north, a country 
always vitally interested in Manchuria, 
did not publicly associate itself with the 
Cairo formula. 

The military operations discussed in the 
Egyptian capital were as far in the future 
as the political decisions. But for the first 
time the British, American, and Chinese 
military missions had an opportunity to 
lay out their strategy on a unified basis. 
Gen. George C. Marshall, United States 
Chief of Staff, Admiral Ernest J. King, 
American Navy head, and Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, Air Forces commander, all attend- 
ed. So did high British officers accompany- 
ing Churchill. From India came Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, commander of the Southeast 
Asia theater. “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell flew in 
from China. And General MacArthur was 
represented by his chief of staff, Maj. Gen. 
Richard K. Sutherland. 


Teheran: From the balmy, luxurious 
atmosphere of Cairo the scene then ab- 
ruptly shifted to Teheran. There, in the 
fabulous and incongruous metropolis cre- 
ated by old Riza Shah Pahlevi, British and 


American sentries shared guard duty with 


battle-hardened Russians. 
The President and the Prime Minister 
were accompanied to Teheran by many of 


the same advisers who appeared with them 
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This Is the Story of German Aggression . . . 
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Bismarck united the smaller German states with Prussia 
and won the Franco-Prussian War. In Friedrich Wagner's 
painting he dictates peace terms to Favre and Thiers 
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The Kaiser (center) was only the titular leader of Im- 
perial Germany in the last war. It was the Prussian gen- 


in Cairo. Marshall, King, and Arnold were 
there as was W. Averell Harriman, Am- 
bassador to Moscow. But the Pacific plan- 
ners dropped out and Chiang Kai-shek and 
Mme. Chiang, who had come to Cairo with 
the Generalissimo, flew back to Chung- 
king. In Chiang’s place appeared the burly 
figures of Premier Joseph Stalin and his 
adviser, Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff. 

This, far more than Cairo, was the great 
moment—the first meeting of those oddly 
contrasting characters, the President, the 
Prime Minister, and the Soviet Premier. 
Perhaps each was best epitomized by what 
he smoked: President Roosevelt’s ciga- 
rette, Churchill’s cigar, and Stalin’s pipe. 
How well they got along together was 
summed up by the toast Stalin made to 
American production, in which he referred 
to victory in the past tense. 

The three-power declaration issued after 
the four-day meeting also reflected the cor- 


erals, Paul von Hindenburg (left) and Erich von Luden- 
dorff, who were the real sparkplugs of German militarism 


diality of the gathering. First and foremost, 
it proclaimed that “complete agreement” 
had been reached “as to the scope and 
timing of operations which will be under- 
taken from the east, west, and south.” 
Thus died the second-front controversy. 
Furthermore, the three leaders pledged 
their determination to work together .. . 
“in the neace that will follow,” invited the 
cooperation of all nations, and pledged 
that all states should live “according to 
their varying desires.” The declaration 
ended with a warm note unusual in such 
formal documents: “We came here with 
hope and determination. We leave here 
friends in fact, in spirit, and in purpose.” 

One striking contrast between the Cairo 
and Teheran conferences was that the 
meeting in Iran did not produce any blue- 
print of the terms to be imposed on Ger- 
many. The subject is such a thorny one 
and so involved with the future of nearly 


Mediterranean Sea 
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every state in Europe that perhaps it was 
not even discussed. Such controversies as 
that which arose last week over the Rus 
sian proposal to conscript German labor 
for postwar reconstruction are examples 
of the difficulty of working out an under- 
standing. As a result, the expected ultima 
tum to the Germans did not materialize. 

A statement was issued promising 1- 
dependence after the war and generous 
economic aid to Iran, at present occupied 
by British and Russian forces. This was 
more important than it seemed to be on 
the surface. Both the British and the 
Russians have extremely important inter 
ests in Iran. The fact that they were wil 
ing to relinquish them was a blow to the 
advocates of dividing the world into 
spheres of influence and a boost for the 
American policy of supporting the inde 
pendence of individual states (see Wash- 
ington Tides, page 59). It was also a Ie 
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_,.and the Men Who Directed It in Three Wars 
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assurance to Russia’s neighbors, such as 
Turkey. Thus it helped clarify the situa- 
tion when President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill returned from Teheran 
to Cairo for further talks, in which Presi- 
dent Ismet Indnii of Turkey and his ad- 
visers joined. 


Aggressors: The importance of the 
Cairo and Teheran meetings lay in the fact 
that they produced in final form the coali- 
tions necessary to end the expansion of two 
of the most vital and powerful races ever 
to start down the bloody road to empire. 

Germany and Japan each began its 
career as a modern state at about the 
same time, the middle of the placid nine- 
teenth century. Both were awakened from 
centuries of apathy in world politics. 
Japan’s emergence was sudden and oc- 
curred when Commodore Matthew Perry 
forced the Shogun to open his ports to 
foreign ships. Germany’s awakening was 
more gradual as nationalism in its art, 
music, and literature slowly took shape 
In its politics as well. ‘ 

The founders of modern Japan and 
Germany—and the planners of their first 
vars of aggression—were wise and some- 
times noble men. The three great figures 
in the Japan that attacked China in 1895 
and Russia in 1904 with little or no prov- 
oration were the Emperor Meiji, Ad- 
miral Togo, and General Nogi, all of 
whom supported a policy of peace and 
caution after the first adventure succeed- 
ed. In Germany, Bismarck and the states- 
men and soldiers who surrounded him 
made the Reich a bulwark of stability 
after the Franco-Prussian War. 

But the forces of expanding nationalism 
Were too strong. They burst out in Japan 
during the last war, when China was sub- 


e - Newsweek—Fore 
jected to constant threats and the Japs 
initiated their expansion into the South 
Pacific by taking the mandated islands 
from the Germans. They reached full 
flower in the Manchurian incident, the 
war with China, and the conquests that 
started with Pearl Harbor. On the whole, 
the leaders of modern Japan have not so 
much shaped the wave of fanaticism as 
they have been carried along by it. 

Hitler has become the personification 
of the aggressive tendencies in the Reich. 
But they were there long before he ap- 


' peared. A look at the territories controlled 


by Germany at the peak of the last war 
shows the drift of policy. By uniting the 
fanaticism of Nazism with the precision 
of Prussian military science, the Fihrer 
made possible the revival of the forces 
that in 1914-18 sought to elevate Get 
many into an all-powerful world state. 

The remedy proposed at Cairo and 
Teheran for this nationalism gone mad 
was simple and perhaps the only one pos- 
sible: The complete destruction of the 
capacity of Japan and Germany ever to 
make war again. 


Significance——— . 


The Cairo and Teheran meetings guar- 
anteed the victory of the United Nations 
over the Axis—unless the Germans have 
really evolved a secret weapon of incredible 
power (see page 32). And, what may be 
even more important, they set the pattern 
for the relationships between the four 
great powers of the postwar world, the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and China. 
‘ In the final analysis, however, each of 
these four powers will occupy a position 
corresponding to the power it wields. In 
the light of changes which have taken 
place during the war and may be expected 


International 


Hitler has combined in his own person the traditions of 
both Prussian militarism and Nazi ideology with the 
result that Germany’s territorial conquests by last 
year had reached a new high peak of expansion 





to continue on into the peace, the power 
potential of each shapes up about like this: 

United States—In industrial planning 
and ability to produce, this is the greatest 
power of all and likely to remain so 
through the postwar period at least. It will 
have the biggest navy and. air force, with 
the army probably falling into place as an 
adjunct to sea and air power. The strategic 
position between two wide oceans is un- 
equaled. Political stability is based on a 
long tradition of self-government, but na- 
tional cohesion is not equal to that in 
Russia and Britain. 


Britain—In industrial power and even- 
tually in armed might the British Isles are 
bound to be inferior to the United States 
and Russia, while air power has reduced 
Britain’s strategic position greatly. Thus 
British policy depends in economics and 
politics on augmenting an inherently weak 
position with the strength of an overseas 
empire and possibly a close alliance with - 
the United States. Britain may also emerge 
as leader of a block of small western 
states, including France, as Marshal Smuts 


envisioned last week in an informal Lon- 
don talk. 


Russia—Here is a state with the great- 
est reserve of raw materials and hence the 
largest opportunity for industrial expan- 
sion. It is almost certain to continue as 
the power with the biggest land army. It 
has achieved political stability and prob- 
ably the most .completely integrated and 
united society of any state. Its strategic 
position, however, makes it always open 
to attack from Europe. 


China—The inclusion of China as a 
major power was largely the idea of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with an eye to the future. 


At present it is politically disunited and 
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Japan was ironically start- 
ed on its career by Com- 
modore Perry, whose 
fleet forced open ports 


militarily extremely weak. It does not pos- 
sess sufficient natural resources to become 
a major industrial power in the foreseeable 
future. But by sheer weight of numbers, 
the Chinese may fulfill their role, which is 
to act as a giant stabilizing agent in the 
Far East after the disappearance of Japan. 


Conference Bits 


When thé news log jam on the Cairo 
and Teheran conferences was broken, a 
flood of stories flowed out, replete with 
local color, anecllotes, and details of how 
the great and near-great acted. Highlights: 


4] The scene of the Cairo conference was 


the Mena House hotel, about 12 miles og 
from the city and only a few hundred  },, 


yards from the Pyramids and the Sphinx. 
Originally started as a villa about 1880, 
it was turned over by its builder, a Scots- 
man, to his butler, who converted it into 
a tourist hotel. 


4 The hotel was surrounded by 48 villas 
where the “big shots” lived. Each villa 
was protected by British and American 
guards. The grounds were set up as a 
general defense area, fenced with barbed 
wire and protected by guns and search- 
lights. A special deep air-raid shelter and 
many slit trenches were built around the 
hotel and villas. A fleet of 64 jeeps aver- 
aged 150 trips daily. 


4] Prime Minister Churchill stayed in the 
villa known as the “blue house” because 
of its blue-tiling construction and normally 
occupied by Richard G. Casey, British 
Minister of State in the Middle East. 
President Roosevelt stayed in the three- 
storied modernistic building belonging to 
Alexander C. Kirk, Minister to Egypt. 


4 Churchill appeared on the first day of 
the conference in a ten-gallon hat and a 
light beige suit. Jammed with statesmen 
and beribboned generals who had met at 
previous conferences the hotel lobby that 
day was described by one American ob- 
server as “like a mixture of Grand Central 
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In its first modern war 
Japan easily beat a huge, 
disorganized China to 
the world’s astonishment 


Brown Bros. photo 


station and a college-town hotel on the 
day of a class reunion.” Within 24 hours, 
the hotel ran out of Scotch. The supply 
was replenished the next day. 


{| During the conference, President Roose- 
velt and Churchill visited the Pyramids 
together and drove in a large brown car to 
within a few feet of the paws of the 
Sphinx. There they were met by a drago- 
man known as Hadji-Ali No. 1, who dis- 
coursed for twenty minutes without a 
break on the “authentic history” of the 
Pyramids. He afterward said he refused a 
tip—a story believed to be as tall as the 
Pyramids themselves. 


4 In semi-Oriental Teheran, within sight 
the snow-capped Elburz Mountains, the 
x-shapé¢l yellow brick Soviet Embassy, 
a former Iraniaft palace, served as con- 
ference headquarters. It was guarded by 
Tommies, Indian Sikhs, and Russian 
troops. President Roosevelt stayed in the 
embassy’s main building as Stalin’s guest. 
Churchill lived in the nearby British 
Legation. 


4] At a party honoring Churchill’s 69th 
birthday on Nov. 30, Stalin toasted the 
British Prime Minister and _ President 
Roosevelt, calling them “my fighting 
friends.” 


4 The most dramatic ceremony came 
when Churchill, in an RAF uniform, pre- 
sented Stalin, in plain khaki, with a 
crimson-sheathed sword of honor as a gift 
from King George VI to the people of 
Stalingrad. At the ceremony, both the 
“Internationale” and “God Save the 
King” were played and Stalin kissed the 
sword before handing it over to Marshal 
Voroshiloff. 


4 The Big Three at Teheran held confer- 
ences on each of the four days. They dined 
together every night. 


4] It was Stalin’s first trip outside Russia 
since 1912, when as a revolutionary he 
went to Cracow, then part of Austria, to 
meet Lenin. ll 


F.D.R.’s Jam Session 


President Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving 
party in Cairo made one of the confer. 
ence’s most colorful stories. Some twenty 
guests were invited to a turkey dinner at 
his villa. Then the company settled down 
in the living room for a musical evening 
supplied by a G.I. orchestra. Gathered 
around the President, who relaxed in a 
dressing gown, were Prime Minister 
Churchill (in his one-piece siren suit) 
and his daughter, Sarah Oliver of the 
WAAFs; Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden; John G.- Winant, Ambassador to 
Britain; W. Averell Harriman, Ambassa- 
dor to Russia; Admiral William D. Leahy; 
Harry Hopkins; Col. Elliott Roosevelt, the 
President’s second son; and Maj. John 
Boettiger, his son-in-law. This account of 
the party that followed was cabled by 
James Fleming, Newsweek and CBS cor- 
respondent: 

“Harry Hopkins started it off with a re- 
quest for ‘Pistol Packin’ Mamma’—but the 
orchestra had been ‘overseas too damn 
long, sir, to play the latest tunes.’ Then 
Hopkins tried again, turning to the Presi- 
dent: ‘Mr. President, what’s that favorite 


of yours, about the man who led a troubled. 


life?’ Promptly a solo ditty came from the 
Presidential mouth. It was neither ‘Home 
on the Range’ nor ‘Anchors Aweigh,’ but 
the baffled orchestra struggled through a 
valiant E flat accompaniment and wound 
up with an improvised Balaban and Katz 
finale. 

“From then on the evening was an im- 
mense success. At Churchill’s request, the 
band played ‘Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny’ six times in a row. Then, when 
‘Take Me Out to the Ball Game’ started 
up, so did the round figure in the siren sult. 
Putting his arms around an invisible part- 
ner, Britain’s Prime Minister waltzed 
around the room, twirled in Viennese style, 
and left a stream of cigar smoke in his 
wake. 

“The next request was for some Harvard 
songs. But there wasn’t a Harvard man in 
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The Jap fleet smashed 
the Russians at Tsu- 
shima and in the peace 
that followed Japan 
gained a foothold in Asia 
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the band, so the chiefs settled for ‘Ol’ 
Man River.’ Then the songs were neatly 
divided by protocol. ‘The White Cliffs of 
Dover’ matched ‘The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,’ and so on, until Sgt. Jerry Kelly 
of Brooklyn smashed protocol by singing 
‘When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.’ Asked later 
if he thought this gesture to neutral Eire 
Was quite appropriate, Kelly replied: ‘It’s 
my big number. They liked it, didn’t they?” 
-“The jam session broke up around 
eleven, when the President shook hands 
with the soldier musicians and announced: 
‘This was the most enjoyable evening I’ve 


999 


spent in a long time’. 


Yugoslav Shadow 


Somewhere in Yugoslavia last week, a 
shadow Parliament of 140 delegates from 
scattered. bits of territory wrested from 

1 control in months of bitter seesaw 
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fighting met to elect a provisional govern- 
ment. In doing so, the Partisans for the 
first time openly spurned the authority of 
King Peter’s government-in-exile at Cairo, 
which is recognized by all major anti-Axis 
powers, including the Partisans’ chief pro- 
tector, Soviet Russia. 

As head of the “Provisional National 
Government” a 70-year-old Croat lawyer 
was chosen. He was Dr. Ivan Ribar, speak- 
er of the first postwar Skupshtina (lower 
house of Yugoslavia’s Parliament) and for 
the past two years head of the Partisans’ 
Vece or Council. Reflecting the country’s 
national composition, a Serb, a Croat, and 
a Slovene were elected vice presidents. 

President Ribar appointed a Cabinet in- 
fairs, Itarior, for Defense, Foreign Af- 


fairs, Interior, Reconstruction, and Fores- 


try and\ Mines. By far the most important - 


figure in the new setup was Minister of 
Defense “Tito,” long famous as the Par- 
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From Hermit to World Menace 






Japan laid the foundations for its present 
empire during the last war by expanding in 
China and gaining the mandated Pacific is- 
lands, bases from which the attacks against 
the Allies two years ago were launched 


tisans’ able and mysterious leader in the 
field. Tito was created a marshal, giving 
him equal rank with his Chetnik rival, 
Gen. Draja Mikailovich. 

In Cairo, the Partisans’ step provoked 
a prompt and bitter rejoinder from King 
Peter, who called Tito’s band a movement 
of “terroristic violence.” The monarch fur- 
ther charged that the Partisans’ cause had 
been fostered by “certain Allied institutions 
. . . while the Yugoslav government has 
had no public means of communicating 
with its people.” That was believed to be 
a slap at the British Broadcasting Corp., 
which Peter’s regime has consistently 
charged with being pro-Partisan. 


*Varlik’ Fadeout 


Members of national minorities and for- 
eigners in Turkey last week heaved a col- 
lective sigh of relief. On Dec. 3 the Ankara 
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government decided to abolish the op- 
pressive “‘varlik vergisi” (tax on wealth) 
which for more than a year had hung over 
the heads of the nation’s 100,000 Greeks, 
70,000 Armenians, 60,000 Jews, and other 
non-Turks, rich and poor alike. 
Essentially a capital levy, the “varlik” 
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was enacted by the National Assembly on 
Nov. 11, 1942. Its purpose was twofold 
and ostensibly fair enough: to provide 
funds for the maintenance of a permanent 
army of almost 1,000,000 and to curb the 
inflationary trend which in four years has 
heavily boosted the note circulation. 

But that, the “varlik’s” opponents in 
Turkey and abroad charged, was not the 
whole story. Actually the levy was de- 
signed, they said, to ruin the non-Moslem 
business world of the largely international 
cities of Istanbul and Izmir. 

Turkish officials defended the levy on 
the ground that hitherto the brunt of the 
tax burden had fallen on the poor, un- 
skilled, and uneducated Moslem peasantry 
who form the bulk of the country’s popu- 
lation, while the more _ business-minded 
Christian and Jewish minorities of the 
coastal fringe had profiteered under war 
conditions. They did not attempt to con- 
ceal that the tax aimed at soaking the rich, 
but they strenuously denied that it was 
inspired by anti-Semitic or anti-Christian 
motives or by a desire to ruin the national 
minorities. 

Actually, however, assessment boards 
discriminated not only against merchants 
as a class, but also between Turkish and 
non-Turkish tradespeople. For instance, 
where a Turkish merchant would be as- 
sessed 5 per cent or less, a Jew would pay 
179 per cent and an Armenian 232 per 
cent. 


Perhaps the most oppressive feature of 











European photos 


Propaganda: These are examples of German propaganda in three occu- 


pied countries. In Holland the Nazi poster reads (top): “England survives all 


defeats except the last one.” In Greece (lower left): “3,000 years of culture en- 
dangered. For 3,000 years the Greeks have fought the invaders from the east.” 
In France: “You have the key to the camps, French workers. You free the 
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prisoners when you work in Germany. 
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the “varlik” was a proviso that those who 
had not fully met their tax obligations 
within a month could be deported for 
forced labor on non-military projects. More 
than a thousand people, including many 
prominent citizens, suffered that penalty, 
which now has also been abolished. 


‘Incident’ in Oslo 


At the wide, mosaic-tiled courtyard off 
Karl-Johans-Gade, Oslo’s main street, the 
convoy of police cars, motorcycles, trucks, 
and ambulances screeched to a halt. The 
next minute, thousands of German soldiers 
and SS troops armed with rifles and tommy 
guns had strung a tight cordon around the 
University of Oslo’s three buildings, while 
Gestapo agents and Quisling hiredmen 
(Norwegian storm troopers) burst into the 
classrooms, assembly hall, and libraries. 

Everybody was arrested, professors and 
students, men and women alike, some 
1,500 in all. Prodded with rifle butts, the 
prisoners then were herded into the wait- 
ing trucks and taken to a “sorting camp” 
where the “loyal” faculty members and 
students were segregated from the rest. 
About 300 members of Quisling’s Nazi 
party were released, but all other male 
students were held incommunicado for 
deportation to a German concentration 
camp. None were allowed to see their fami- 
lies or settle their affairs before leaving. 

Thus the Nazis on Nov. 30 liquidated 
one of the main centers of resistance in 
Norway. For more than three years they 
had sought in vain to subdue the rebel- 
lious spirit of Oslo’s college youth. The 
pretext for the action was a mysterious fire 
in the University Hall three days earlier. 
After the raid the university was closed 
and the few hundred “loyal” students were 
told to go to Bergen or Trondheim colleges. 

The incident aroused Swedish opinion 
more than any other German action since 
the expulsion of Danish Jews. In Stock- 
holm, Uppsala, and Lund students demon- 
strated against the persecution of their 
Norwegian colleagues. At two Swedish col- 
leges, lectures by Germans were canceled. 
And the Stockholm government, acting “in 
the interest of future Swedish-German re- 
lations,” urgently asked the German gov- 
ernment to rescind the measures taken 
against the Oslo students. Reich Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop curtly 
told the Swedish chargé d’affaires to stop 
meddling. 


Independent Iceland 


Denmark’s harassed King Christian X 
—at present virtually a German prisoner 
in his castle—last week lost one of his 
crowns. On the 25th anniversary of the 
Union Act of Dec. 1, 1918, by which Ice- 
land gained its independence from Den- 
mark but remained a kingdom under the 
Danish crown, the Reykjavik governr ent 
announced that this last tie with Denmark 
would be severed at the end of the year, 
when the Union Act expires. : 

The little island country’s three prit- 
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cipal political parties (Independence, Peas- 
ant, and Communist) issued a joint state- 
ment against renewal of the union and in 
favor of a republic. On Jan. 10, 1944, the 
1014-year-old Althing, oldest of parlia- 
ments, will convene to draw up a new 
constitution, and the republican regime 
is expected to come into force on June 17, 
1944, when the present term of the Regent 
Sveinn Bjérnsson runs out. ; 

Iceland has belonged to the Danish 
crown, in one form or another, since 1280. 
A de facto separation occurred, however, 
after the German seizure of Denmark, 
which was shortly followed by British and 
then United States occupation of Iceland. 
The Icelandic government on May 17, 
1941, gave preliminary notice to Denmark 
that it intended to cancel the union and 
establish a fully independent republic at 
the expiration of the 25-year-contract be- 
tween the two countries. 


Restless Argentina 


Mar del Plata, the fashionable seaside 
resort 250 miles south of Buenos Aires, 
last week was paralyzed by a general strike 
affecting 30,000 workers. Transportation 
was blocked; the distribution of food was 
tied up; and stores, hotels, and all indus- 
trial plants were completely disrupted. 
Fighting broke out, and the police fired on 
strikers and arrested labor leaders. 

In Buenos Aires, President Ramirez and 
his clique ground out decrees and threats 
aimed at this strike and others that threat- 
ened the Argentine in the past few weeks. 
On Nov. 30, a new department was set up 
to handle relations between capital and 
labor and to secure the welfare of the 
working classes. Gen. Juan Peron, Secre- 
tary General of the War Ministry, who is 
generally regarded as the power behind the 
Ramirez government, was given the addi- 
tional post of Secretary of Labor and So- 
cial Security. In a recent interview, Peron 
let it be known that he is against capital 
in general and foreign capital in particu- 
lar. He described himself as a confirmed 
“syndicalist.” 

At the same time, steps were taken to 
prevent anti-government “propaganda” 
with the threat that culprits would be 
“mexorably” sent to concentration camps 
in cold and desolate Patagonia. Buenos 
Aires police arrested a number of people 
for distributing “Communist” leaflets, and 
for affixing signs “injurious to authorities 
or compromising the nation’s good inter- 
national relations.” 


Uneasy Italy 


The attitude of most Italians—hungry, 
disillusioned, and tired of war—toward 
Politics is one of apathy. But in the minori- 
ty parties that have sprung up since the 
Allied invasion, political activity has 
reached an almost superheated stage. Last 
week the cleavages-and differences of opin- 
ton became more acute than ever. 

An open clash occurred on Nov. 28 when 
liberal monarchists and republicans came 
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Viceroy and Famine: Ona surprise visit to a Rotary Club kitchen 
in south Calcutta, India’s Viceroy, Lord Wavell, got a firsthand look at Indian 
famine. Flanking him are his secretary and the Rotary relief chairman. Lady , 
Wavell chats in the background, and squatting before the visitors are some of 
the thousand Indians who come daily to gulp down their only meal. 





to blows in the courtyard of Naples Uni- 
versity. The small but turbulent meeting 
—it was attended by only a few hundred 
people, mostly students—had originally 
been called to honor Benedetto Croce, lead- 
er of the Liberal party. Actually it degen- 
erated into a demonstration against the 
famous philosopher. 

Croce himself strongly called for the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel and was 
seconded in this demand by the two other 
most prominent Liberals, Count Carlo 
Sforza and Prof. Adolfo Omodeo, president 
of Naples University. But when Croce 
rhetorically asked “Do you want to abolish 
the monarchy?—No!” His voice was 
drowned out by frenzied shouts of “Yes!” 
and “Viva la Republica!” After the demon- 
stration broke up in fistfights, the Allied 
Military Government banned all public 
meetings of more than four persons except 
by special permit. 


On the same day that Croce, Sforza, and © 


Omodeo for the first*time publicly called 
for the King’s abdication, the Communist 
leader Dr. Eugenio Reale also came out 
with an emphatic demand for it. He told 
reporters that his party was gathering 
signatures for a petition to AMG that the 
King be ousted, hoping to get at least 
100,000. Reale also declared the Commu- 
nists were ready to support a government 
headed by Sforza but would oppose one 
formed by the less liberal Croce. 
Meanwhile, a new royalist group calling 
itself Partito Azzurro (Blue Party)—a 
name taken from a 1919 organization of 
anti-Bolshevist officers—made its appear- 


ance with a high-pressure campaign of 
posters, placards, handbills, and even ser- 
mons. While actively supporting the 
throne, the new party appeared. to rally 
around the person of Crown Prince Hum- 
bert rather than King Victor Emmanuel. 
And on Nov. 30, the government of Mar- 
shal Badoglio announced officially that it 
had annulled the titles of King of Al- 
bania and Emperor of Ethiopia which the 
empire-seeking Duce had bestowed upon 
Victor Emmanuel. 


Conscript Miners 


A drastic measure to relieve the man- 
power shortage in Britain’s coal mines was 
announced last week in the House of Com- 
mons. The suggestion, made in October 
by Minister of Fuel and Power Maj. 
Gwilym Lloyd George, that it would be nec- 
essary to draft mine workers in the same 
way as for the armed services, was approved 
on Dec. 2 by Minister of Labor Ernest 
Bevin, who said that Britons of all classes 
would be conscripted for work in the pits. 

For four months beginning in January, 
at least 7,500 men between 17 and 25, 
liable for service in the armed forces under 
British conscription laws, will each month 
be directed to work in the coal mines for 
the duration. After that, the monthly 
quota is likely to drop to 2,500. Names 
will be chosen by lot in a ceremony over 
which Bevin himself will preside. An un- 
disclosed number of British miners now in 


_the services will also be released from duty 


to return to the mines. 
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Divided Command One Factor 
Behind Lag in Mediterranean 


Corfu Confusion an Example; 
Meanwhile New Drive in Italy 
Ends Lull in Operations 


Against the blue sky stood the target— 
a dark irregular hump of land approxi- 
mately 5 miles long and from 250 to 330 
yards high. This was the Sangro Ridge, 
guarding the northern rim of the wide 
green river valley. It was dotted with Ger- 
man guns, dugouts, and barricades, and 
manned by soldiers who had been ordered 
to hold it at any cost. 

Such was the barrier the Nazis had 
chosen as the Adriatic anchor of their so- 
called winter line in Italy. For weeks, 
while rain deluges and rough terrain slowed 
up the Eighth Army, the Germans had 
been fortifying it so as to guard against a 
British break-through that would outflank 
the defenses of Rome. Yet last week, the 
British cracked the barrier in two days. 
And all the Allied forces, from the Adriatic 
to the Tyrrhenian, surged forward in a 
great offensive. 


Eighth: The British toppled the en- 
emy bastion with hammer blows struck 
in turn by planes, guns, and infantry. 
The planes, in swarms, spent days gn the 











softening-up job. In one daylight spell they 
flew 500 sorties. Then, before dawn on 
Nov. 28, came the thunderous flashing 
roar of massed artillery, soon followed by 
the infantry—Britons, New Zealanders, 
and Indians who leapt up the ridge into 
hand-to-hand combat with the half-dazed 
Germans. 

By Nov. 30 the British had overrun the 
smoking ridge and with the aid of tanks 
smashed the Nazis back across flatter ter- 
rain toward Pescara, coastal terminus of 
the vital transpeninsular road to Rome. 
Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery con- 
gratulated his commanders on having cap- 
tured “the whole framework of the enemy 
winter line on the Adriatic axis.” 


Fifth: Monty’s success paved the way 
for a full-scale offensive by Lt. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark’s Anglo-American Fifth Army 
on the other side of the Apennines. It 
came four days after the Eighth’s attack 
and was also preceded by a furious aerial 
assault. This time the planes’ chief target 
area was around Cassino, near the site of 
ancient Casinum and nestling below Monte 
Cassino, with its famous 1,400-year-old 
monastery founded by St. Benedict. 

The air attack was followed by an ar- 
tillery barrage even more powerful than 
that on the Adriatic front. More than 500 
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Un, 


Behind the slowness of the Mediterranean campaign lay lack of definition in the theaters of command 
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guns, many placed hub to hub, opened up 
with a mighty roar against the Germans 
on the Mount Camino group, a strategic 
3,000-foot-high mass southwest of Mi- 
gnano, where a mountain pass leads to Cas- 
sino and the inland route to Rome. Then 
up the mountain slopes and into the face 
of enemy machine-gun and mortar fire, 
surged the Yanks and Britons with their 
rifles and hand grenades. Despite rain- 
storms, they cleaned out Mount Camino 
and its smaller humps such as “Barebot- 
tom Hill” and “Razor Back Ridge” within 
36 hours. That brought the prospect of 
a southerly outflanking move against 
Mignano that could open the most 
direct routes to Rome, barely 75 miles 
away. 


Significance 

The new Allied offensive had the ap- 
pearance of an operation aimed at wiping 
out the delays and disappointments that 
have characterized the Italian campaign 
ever since Italy’s surrender on Sept. 8 
and the landings at Salerno the next day. 
That campaign—up to the beginning of 
last week’s drives—had carried only about 
half way to Rome, at a retarded rate of 
barely a mile a day. Part of the slowness 
was due to bad terrain and even worse 
weather. But it was also due to miscalcula- 
tions that are only now becoming evident 
and providing an explanation for what 
has happened. 

The first miscalculation, as it turned 
out, was in overestimating Italian resist- 
ance to the Germans after the surrender. 
This threw out of stride the plan for tak- 
ing Rome and cutting off the Germans in 
the south. Then the Germans were able to 
whip up the two divisions that had been 
facing the British Eighth Army and throw 
them into the Salerno battle. Furthermore, 
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the air support given at Salerno during the 
early stages did not measure up to the re- 
quirements of the ground forces, and the 
janding itself, as has recently been ad- 
mitted, was not well handled: 

Thus the Allies failed te. take the fullest 
military advantage of Italy’s surrender. 
Elsewhere in the Mediterranean the story 
was similar. For the same overestimation 
of Italian resistance prompted the assump- 
tion that the Italians would retain Rhodes 
and led to the Allied reverse in the Dodec- 
anese operations. Here again, too little at- 
tention was paid to the air factor. For 
lack of action aimed at ensuring the pos- 
sssion of Rhodes for the Allies was tanta- 
mount to risking the loss of air control. 

Another example of lost opportunity at 
the time of Italy’s capitulation concerned 
the island of Corfu, off Greece’s northwest 
coast, where the Italians actually took 
over control but gave up when the Allies 
failed to send reinforcements. The case of 
Corfu was even more important than indi- 


cated by the intrinsic importance of the 
island. It seemed to show a certain con- 
fusion in ‘the delineation of the theaters 
controlled respectively by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, in command of the Italian op- 
erations, and Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson of the Middle East Command. 

These theaters have never been closely 
defined since Prime Minister Churchill, in 
a speech during the Tunisian campaign 
last February, revealed that the frontier 
between Tripolitania and Tunisia had been 
fixed as the dividing line. Subsequently, 
Eisenhower’s use of Malta as headquarters 
for the assault on Sicily showed that the 
Mediterranean dividing line passed east 
of that island. This led to the assumption 
that, farther north, it probably passed up 
the center of the Adriatic. 


In an effort to clarify the situation, 


Newsweek cabled correspondents at 
Eisenhower’s headquarters in Algiers and 
Wilson’s in Cairo asking if they could 
ascertain under whose command Corfu 
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fell. The Algiers correspondent, after con- 
ferring with military sources, said that 
Corfu fell under Wilson’s command. Cairo 


asserted it fell under Eisenhower’s. 


Actually this obscure situation extends 
beyond Corfu and over the entire Eastern 
Balkans where there is an apparent zone 
of undefined command. Thus, the fact that 


_ Wilson has representatives with both the 


Yugoslav and Greek guerrillas indicates 
that land operations in the region fall un- 
der his command, but the only planes that 
can give tactical support to the guerrillas 


fly out of Eisenhower’s theater. 


The Cairo conference should iron out 
the confusion. But it was typical of the 
campaign that began with the Salerno 
landing and ended with the present offen- 
sive in Italy. It does not bulk very large 
in the otherwise brilliant operations in the 
Mediterranean, but it probably did pre- 
vent the Allies from reaping the great 
rewards the surrender of Italy seemed at 


first to promise. 
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Wren Emperor Hirohito’s armies 
were brought to a halt at the Indian 
Ocean, and when Hitler’s armies began 
their disastrous retreat from Stalingrad 
on the. Volga and from Alamein across 
the North African deserts, Axis plans 
for world dominion through blitz war- 
fare were revised downward to the hope 
for a bloody stalemate along the perimeter 
of vast but lesser conquered domains. 

The liquid phase of separate battles for 
the conquest of highly organized city 
bastions (like islands in an ocean of 
land) has been superseded in the Euro- 
pean theater accordingly by a partial 
reversion to the trench-warfare methods 
of the last war, by which the Nazis 
hope that the sacrificial costs of victory 
will induce the United Nations to ac- 
cept a negotiated peace favorable to 
Hitler and his High Command. 

The Nazi plan is best illustrated in 
Southern Italy. There Marshal Kessel- 
ting, with 165,000 Nazi troops, is de- 
fending a 90-mile front laced with 
entrenchments in successive lines, front- 
ed with bands of barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and covered by thousands of mines 
{ and booby traps. 

Nazi outpost troops are deployed in 
small combat groups to guard river 
crossings and block avenues to the north. 
On the high ground, behind this zone of 
outposts stretches the Nazi main line of 
Tesistance, organized probably into four 
zigzag lines of entrenchments, connected 
from front to rear by communicating 
trenches to permit free circulation. 


bone 





The highest points, thoroughly camou- 
flaged, provide artillery observation of 
the entire Allied front and permit skill- 
ful direction of Nazi artillery fire. Still 
farther to the rear lie the Nazi airfields. 

This entire defensive area is laced to- 
gether by a telephone and radio system 
of communication which enables the com- 
mander to reach his lowest units with 
the speed of sound. The trench system 
is built around automatic weapons in 
concrete pillboxes, guns sighted to inter- 
lace their enfilading fire upon areas across 
which our infantry must attack, par- 
ticularly along the outer edges of the 
Nazi barbed-wire entanglements. 

Only small combat groups man the 
front-line trenches and the critical points. 
All the other Nazi defenders are holed 
up in mountain caves and in dugouts 
protected from fire, rain, snow, and cold. 

The Nazi entrenched front is not con- 
tinuous, as in the last war. Each strong 
point is an islet so placed as to support 
the adjacent islet with its fire. Hence it 
is apparent that our.artillery may blast 
and our air forces may bomb the Nazi 
entrenched zone, but enemy casualties 
will not be great until the defenders are 
forced to emerge from protection and 
fight in the open. 

Similar organization is the reason why 
the 4,000 Japs thoroughly entrenched on 
Tarawa Island, though blasted with tons 
of shells by our Navy, though plastered 
with bombs and strafed with 50-caliber 
‘bullets: by our air forces, still inflicted 
upon the attacking Marines the severest 


Trench Warfare Is on the Way Back 


by Maj. Gen. PAUL B. MALONE, U.S.A. Retired 


~ losses as yet suffered by American troops 


in this war. 

This last and most costly experience in 
attacking the thoroughly dug-in position 
at Tarawa serves to illustrate why Hitler, 
defeated in his quest for world dominion 
through blitz warfare, is retreating, 
shortening, and entrenching his battle 
lines, as in Italy, and is forcing reversion 
to trench warfare. 


The difficulties for the Allies on the 
Italian front are aggravated by rain, 
snow, and mud, and a network of rivers 
that cross the avenues of approach to 
the north. Grimly, says General Mont- 
gomery: “The time has come to drive 
the Nazis north of Rome.” 

That will be done. New conditions of 
warfare will be met. Night operations 
will predominate. Pack mules and man- 
power will replace machines. Our artillery 
of the sky will superimpose its aerial 
bombardment on the most _ intense 
ground-artillery bombardments ever laid 
down on hostile positions. The engineer- 
infantry team will destroy the Nazi 
mines, cut through barbed-wire entan- 
glements, pierce the Nazi entrenchments 
in hand-to-hand fighting, as at Hill 609 in 
Tunisia, and rupture Marshal Kessel- 
ring’s main line of resistance. 

General Montgomery will capture Pes- 
cara on the Adriatic. Finally, working in 
close cooperation, the Fifth and Eighth 
Armies will force Kesselring to retreat 
and abandon Rome or risk encirclement 
and capture. 
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Can the Nazis 


The plane was flying so high that only a few people saw tt. 
And when the bombs that it dropped struck it was doubtful 
tf anyone in the city heard the explosion. For that explosion 
was so tremendous and all-inclusive that in a fraction of a 
second the entire community had been wiped from the face of 
the earth. 


This is the sort of destruction that scientists and novelists 
have often envisioned as taking place in some future war. By 
and large, it has had little foundation in actuality. The possi- 
bilities of inventing new explosives out of known materials 
have been discounted as being so remote as almost to be out of 
the question. The only chance scemed to be in tapping some 
new and frightful source of energy—as in the favorite scientific 
fantasy in which the atom is broken up and a cupful of water 
made to gencrate enough power to drive a steamer across the 
Atlantic. 

Now the Germans are claiming, although not in so many 
words, that they have developed some such phenomenal new 
instrument of destruction. It is, of course, part of the propa- 
ganda campaign promising retaliation for British and Amer- 
ican air raids. For the moment, it is obviously intended to 
bolster the morale of a badly shaken people. And as such it 
has not been taken seriously by the Allied public. However, a 
number of peculiar circumstances coupled with this boast give 
it a deeply serious significance—so serious that perhaps the 
world should prepare for the last stage of the war to unleash a 
terror beyond present comprehension. 

The first circumstance is that Allied leaders expect new 
forms of war to be developed and have said so. Churchill was 
most explicit. In the same speech in which he told of the Nazi 
rocket-glider-bomb (an effective but not decisive weapon) , he 


‘Blow Up Half the Globe’? 


warned: “It may be that the Germans, are developing other 
weapons on novel lines with which they hope to do us dam- 
age.” Then he underlined the importance of this otherwise 
rather uninformative statement by referring to the “prolonged, 
careful examination beforehand that we have given to these 
possibilities.” 

Another circumstance stems from the reported blowing up 
last spring of a German electrochemical plant at Rjukan in 
Norway. This plant was supposed to be manufacturing “heavy 
water,” a substance extremely useful in atom cracking (NEws- 
WEEK, April 19). Still another was the RAF raid last August 
in which 1,730 tons ef bombs were lavished on a German re- 
search laboratory in tie woods at Peenemiinde, north of Berlin. 

The wording of the German propaganda lent weight to all 
this evidence. On Dec. 3, the Berlin radio quoted the German 
High Command as saying that “the retaliation will be so pow- 
erful and will be started at such a psychologically opportune 
moment as to influence the development of the war.” The High 
Command also said that it “intends by one fell, drastic stroke 
to end the unbridled mass murder.” A hint of the method was 
contained in the declaration that “mankind is not far from the 
point where it can at will blow up half the globe.” 

These boasts did not sound like the ordinary propaganda 
line for two reasons. First, they came directly from the High 
Command, an unusual proceeding. Second, there was no quali- 
fication to these and similar earlier promises that the retalia- 
tion would surely come. The inference was strong that the 
weapon itself had been perfected—a Stockholm dispatch said 
flatly that it was a new high explosive—and that only the mo- 
ment when the maximum effect could be secured was being 
awaited. Finally, Hitler himself in his beer-hall speech last No- 
vember proclaimed that the target would be Britain. 











Chief Leatherneck 


Gen. Vandegrift of Marines 
the ‘Fightin’est Hillbilly’ 


In a trophy-laden room at Marine Head- 
quarters in Arlington, Va., across the Po- 
tomac from Washington, three men faced 
klieg lights and cameras last week. In the 
center was Frank Knox, the Secretary of 
the Navy. Flanking him were the only two 
Marines ever to wear three stars on their 
shoulders. One was 64-year-old Lt. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb, who in his seven years 
as commandant had guided the corps from 
a peacetime outfit of 16,000 officers and 
men to an organization of nearly 350,000. 
The other was Lt. Gen. Alexander Archer 
Vandegrift, the hero of Guadalcanal and 
Bougainville. The reason for the ceremony 
was the appointment of Vandegrift to be 
Marine Corps commandant on Jan. 1, suc- 
ceeding Holcomb who has reached the re- 
tirement age of 64. 


Hillbilly: The general who led the 
Marines in some of the fiercest fighting in 
the Pacific is a modest, soft-spoken Vir- 
ginian with such a perpetually cheerful 
manner that the late Maj. Gen. Smedley 
Butler, under whom he served for more 
than a third of his 33 years in the Marines, 
nicknamed him “Sunny Jim.” But Butler 
also knew another Vandegrift—a man 


at 


raised in the mountains and as hard as his 
Virginia hills when it came to the use of 
bullets and bayonets. “James,” as Butler 
put it, “is the damndest fightin’est hill- 
billy not stillin’ er feudin’.” 

The new Marine commandant was born 
in Charlottesville, Va., 56 years ago, the 
descendant of a Dutch family that once 
spelled the name Van de Grift. He got 
his military traditions from his grand- 
father, Carson Vandegrift, a captain under 
Longstrect in the Civil War. 

For two years young Alexander studied 
at the University of Virginia with Admiral 





Associated Press 
General Vandegrift, new Marine boss 
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Richard Byrd and Supreme Court Justice 
Stanley Reed as classmates. The West 
Point quotas were filled when he made ap- 
plication, so he enlisted in the Marines 
where he was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in 1909. The next year he married 
pretty, brown-eyed Mildred Strode of 
Lynchburg. They have one son, Lt. Col. 
Alexander Archer Vandegrift Jr., also of 
the Marine Corps. : 

Vandegrift senior first came under fire 
in Nicaragua in October 1912, took part in 
the occupation of Vera Cruz in 1914, and 
fought against the hostile Cacos (soldier 
bandits) in Haiti in 1915. He didn’t get 
overseas during the last war and spent 
most of the time between 1916 to 1923 
with the Haitian Gendarmerie. In 1927, 
Smedley Butler took him to the Orient as 
his operations-and-training officer. 


Jap Fighter: Guadalcanal was not 
the first place Vandegrift had come up 
against the Japanese. During Marine ma- 
neuvers at Shanghai in 1927, when Japa- 
nese observation planes flew over to watch 
and take pictures, Vandegrift first sent 
formal complaints to Japanese officials. 
Next, he threatened reprisals. When the 
planes still came back, he tossed aside 
formalities and ordered up a fighter squad- 
ron to chase away the Japanese. 

As executive officer of the Marine de- 
tachment assigned to the embassy at Pe- 
king in 1935-36, Vandegrift often predicted 
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U. S. Marine photo from Harris & Ewing 
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Tarawa: These pictures give some idea of why it-cost 
the Marines 3,583 casualties (see page 42) to capture the 
atoll of Tarawa. At the top, left, Marines are shown at- 
tacking under fire one of the giant Japanese blockhouses 
built of sand, coral rock, and palm trees superimposed on 
concrete foundations 5 feet thick, while at right is another 
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the Yanks. 


Associated Press 





U. S. Marine photo from Harris & Ewing 





type of enemy pillbox constructed entirely of concrete. The 
picture at lower left shows a small metal pillbox that was 
almost blasted to pieces before the leathernecks could 
knock out its defenders, two of whose bodies lie in the shell 
hole. At right, Vickers guns from Singapore which fired on 





that the United States and Japan would 
eventually find themselves at war. As a 
practical move, he put his Marines through 
the kind of training that even the toughest 
leatherneck still speaks of as “vigorous.” 

Returning to the United States in 1937, 
Vandegrift served under Holcomb as secre- 
tary and later became his assistant with 
‘the rank of brigadier general. In November 
1941 he joined the First Marine Division 
as second in command, and four months 
later was upped to full command with the 
two stars of a major general. Meanwhile 
few people outside the Marine Corps knew 
him. It was not until he received the Con- 
gressional Medal in February 1943 that 

8 round face with the hard-looking jaw 
and incongruous dimple became familiar. 
He had already received the Navy Cross. 


Before Vandegrift started the invasion 
of the Solomons, he wrote his wife: “What- 
ever happens you will know that I did my 
best. Let us hope that best will be enough.” 
Two days later, he wrote again: “It went 
as planned.” 


Guadalcanal: At no time was Van- 
degrift a behind-the-lines general. He ate 
captured rations of rice, lived in an ex- 
posed shack on a Guadalcanal hillside until 
enemy warships blasted it to bits, and, 
with a tommy gun slung over his shoulder, 
personally led his men in battle. Later the 
Marines duilt a raised pavilion for the gen- 
eral.and equipped it with wicker furniture 
and a kerosene icebox left by the Japs. In 
the evenings, Vandegrift stretched out be- 
fore the shack in a canvas deck chair, hard, 


cool, and immune to battle jitters. Asked 
if he could hold the Guadalcanal beach- 
head, he replied: “Hell, yes; why not?” 
The general guarded his men’s welfare, 
but he did not coddle them. Personally 
immaculate, he insisted that the troops 
keep their uniforms and kits in condition. 
In the Guadalcanal heat and mud, he 
managed to shave daily. Once when a colo- 
nel reported that he was withdrawing 
instead of making an ordered advance, 
Vandegrift barked to the next in com- 
mand: “You are in command now. Carry 
out orders.” The regiment advanced, and 
the colonel was sent home. 
While Vandegrift planned the present 
assault on Bougainville, it was only by 
chartce that he was in charge of the land- 
ing at Empress Augusta Bay on Nov. 1, 
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1943. He was at Honolulu on his way to 
Washington when Maj. Gen. Charles D. 
Barrett, in charge of the campaign, was 
accidentally killed. Vandegrift returned to 
the Solomons, directed operations and when 
the beachhead had been consolidated, 
turned over the command to Maj. Gen. 
Roy S. Geiger of the Marines. 

Keeping physically fit at 56 is part of 
the Marine boss’s job. While he likes to 
keep his weight down to between 160 and 
165 pounds, recently his figure has _ re- 
vealed a middle-aged bulge. His blond 
hair is graying and thinning on top, but 
his carriage is as erect as ever, and he 
moves rapidly with nervous, jerky steps, 
punctuated by sudden stops. 

Before he sailed for the Solomons in the 
summer of 1942, Vandegrift announced 
that as soon as “the Marines whip the 
Japs” he intended to crawl into a cabin 
somewhere between Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg, Va., and spend his old age 
eating hog meat and hominy. Just 
now the general and his wife, “Midgie,” 
live in a comfortable house in Fox- 
hall Village, Washington, D.C., surround- 
ed by well-kept gardens and lawns which 
Vandegrift mows carefully when he is at 
home. 

Vandegrift doesn’t smoke, but he likes 
bourbon and good food. He is a coffee 
drinker by preference, but would much 
rather drink superior tea than poor coffee. 
He invariably tops off his meals with ice 
cream, his favorite delicacy. When at 
home, the general manages a little golf, 
a little swimming, and as much walking 
as he can get in. 

The new Marine commandant had as 
much trouble as the next man in getting 
straightened out on his food and gas ra- 
tions. A colonel came into his office recent- 
ly to report that he hoped he would be 
able to have the general’s gas book for 
him the next day. The veteran of brush 
and jungle fighting sighed: “It still seems 
good to get back, despite the gas and 
sugar rationing.” 


West of Smolensk 


That nasty period between autumn and 
winter with its gales, rain, snow, and mud 
settled down on the central and southern 
fronts in Russia last week. Men and tanks 
struggled across swollen streams, while 
Red Air Force planes were grounded for 
six days out of seven. Along the rain- 
soaked battle line from Gomel south to 
the Dnieper Bend, the great struggle of 
the past few months went on as the Rus- 
sians fought to cut westward into the 
Nazi lines and the Germans struggled to 
hold them back. 

But in the north, a Russian offensive 
was in full swing. As usual the Soviets were 
silent about the drive. But the Germans 
stressed its size and importance as they 
have for a fortnight. Twenty-two Red in- 
fantry divisions, under the command of 
Gen. Andrei II Yeremenko, launched a 
heavy attack west of Smolensk on the road 
to Orsha and Minsk, according to the Nazis. 


x 


For four successive days they attacked, 
growing in number to $1 divisions. The 
masses of men involved were by them- 
selves enough to indicate the menac- 
ing threat to the whole German northern 
line. 


Berlin Under Bombs 


Berlin got it again last week. From a 
mighty force of RAF Lancaster and Hali- 
fax bombers, 1,500 tons of high explosives 
and incendiaries cascaded down in bright 
moonlight and once more transformed the 
ghostly target into a heaving mass of 
flame. Along the flak-ridden route to the 
German capital, the Luftwaffe sent up one 
of its greatest defensive fleets—more than 
500 fighters. Picking off the great planes 
silhouetted by moonlight, the fighters and 
anti-aircraft shot down 41 bombers and 
with them three of the five news corre- 
spondents covering the attack of Dec. 2.* 
The next night Berlin got a scare when 
another heavy bomber force seemed to be 
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After the Nov. 22 raid, Propaganda Minis. 
ter Joseph Goebbels realized that he could 
not hope to hide Berlin’s wreckage from 
the outside world, for too much news had 
leaked out to neutral. countries. He then 
revised the censorship rule forbidding 
correspondents to dispatch a single word 
about air-raid damage. 

Instead they might say what they 
pleased, with two provisos: (1) they must 
not mention the names of damaged build. 
ings or localities; (2) they must praise the 
courage of the Berliners and stress their 
unbroken morale. Goebbels also suggested 
that the correspondents include a few 
words about the flaming hate for the Allies 
which the raids had kindled in the hearts 
of the people. From the news dispatches 
that thereafter came out of Berlin, News. 
WEEK’s correspondent in Stockholm cabled 
this summary: 

“While readily citing many cases of au- 
thentic bravery and presence of mind on 
the part of Berliners, Swedish correspond- 
ents in Berlin (with the exception of 











Associated Press radiophoto 


Heroes’ Hall in Berlin after a bombing: Charred dummies being removed 


heading for it. But the big planes swerved 
south instead, to blast Leipzig with 1,500 
tons, leaving the job of peppering Berlin 
to a small force of twin-engined Mos- 
quitoes. 


Propaganda: In the last few weeks, 
the British attacks and the chaos they 
have caused have brought about a startling 
change in Nazi propaganda and censorship. 





*Those lost were Lowell Bennett (Interna- 
tional News Service), Norman Stockton (Aus- 
tralian’ Associated Newspapers), and a third 
correspondent not immediately identified. Ed- 
ward Murrow (CBS) and Alfred King (Sydney 
Morning Herald) came back. 


those working for Nazi-owned sheets) have 
uniformly refrained from making any ref- 
erence to the alleged wave of hatred loosed 
by the air raids. 

“Apart from the estimate that it wil 
take twenty years to rebuild Berlin even 
as it was before last week’s major raid, 
travelers’ reports also tell in part to what 
extent the raids are hampering the capital’ 
vast war production. Even in the unlikely 
case that not a single machine was wrecked 
or that a duplicate existed for every fac 
tory burned, Berlin’s war effort has 
been impaired at least 50 per cent it 3 
figured by observers who have been 0 
the spot. 

“They base their conclusion on the fact 





I" Christmases gone by, people 
everywhere have followed the 
heart-warming custom of asking 
friends in to share a cheery cup 

- of Four Roses Egg-Nog. 


But this holiday season, for 
most of us, the traditional “Bowl 
of Merry Christmas” will be just 
a wistful memory—for cream and 
eges and. sugar, and even Four 
Roses itself, are not as easy to get 

as they have been in the past. 

So, this wartime Christmas, for 

_ the first time in 8 years, we are 


|OUR ROSES 


ONCE AGAIN...1T'S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


Merry Christmas! 


Fmt 


Remember? 


not printing the famous Four 
Roses Egg-Nog recipe. 


But, if you are fortunate 
enough to have, or get, some Four 
Roses for your holiday enjoy- 
ment (and we hope you are!), we 
wish you’d join us over a mellow, 
flavorful Four Roses highball in 
a toast to next Christmas and the 
fervent wish that. then, once 
again, good friends may gather 
around the time-honored Four 
Roses “Bowl of Merry Christ- 
mas”! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
—90 proof, Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


An explanation 
to our friends 


We hope you will be pa- 
tient if you sometimes find 
that your bar or package 
store is temporarily out of 
Four Roses. We are doing 
our best to apportion our 
prewar stocks of whiskies 
to assure you a continuing 
supply for the duration. 
Meanwhile, our distilleries 
are devoted to the produc- 
tion of alcohol for vital 
war needs, 


Our prices have not been increased 
—except for government taxes. 







































Hour of Splendour 
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A glorious spirit is abroad again in the 
ae 


Spoken here by a light in a window . . 

by a sprig of holly aes by a church spire 
lifting its cross to the stars . . . or a 
Madonna serene in the glimmering light 


of a hundred candles. 


Enshrined anew this Christmas, the Ma- 
donna transfixes the rapt joy of that hour of 
splendour when angel-song rang through 
the night to herald a new-born Son. Then 
it was that her radiant star, risen out of the 
darkness of the ages, first brought to man 
a promise of peace on earth. 
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On this present day of gladness, the light 
of the Madonna once more shines un- 
dimmed, to instil in man’s soul hope and 
strength . . . a vision of peace . . . and 
the promise that the earth, washed of the 
stain of war, will know again the deep 
significance of the true spirit of Christmas. 
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Then will the rich potential of mankind be 
realized. Then will Americans and their 
fellow citizens in the new neighborhood 
of nations, enter into a fruitful era when 
the goodness of each Christmas will flood 
the soul and light the way — not for a day 
only, but throughout the year. 
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The music of Schubert's “Ave Maria” was the 
inspiration for Peter Lauck's interpretation of the 
David painting. . . . For information on reproduc- 
tions of paintings in the Capehart Collection, write 


wa Sa to Capehart Division, Farnsworth Television & 
4 eeke Ghee Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


“Maponna” (from Gerard David, Fif.ccath Century Flemish), painted for the Capehart Collection by Peter Lauck, 1943 
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that 50 per cent of the original personnel 
failed to report back for work at Berlin’s 
yarious enterprises and administrations. 
The managements don’t know if they are 
dead or used the opportunity to escape 
from unwanted jobs. They cannot be 
traced because the Burgstrasse Police Head- 
quarters burned down and with it a com- 
plete card index of 4,000,000 Berliners. 

“Work was at a complete standstill for 
three days following the first raid, when 
workers were given time off to see about 
their families and belongings. Because of 
the transportation breakdown, those who 
came back to their jobs spend three to four 
hours daily walking to and from work. 
Assuming that every word spoken by 
Goebbels is true, their unbroken morale 
therefore is of little avail, because their 
capacity to turn out war weapons has 
been curtailed by at least half for the 
time being.” 


Fighters vs. Fighters 


Nazis Meet Allied Bombings 
With Stepped-Up Air Defense 


The Eighth Air Force last week struck 
at Bremen and twice at the metalworking 
city of Solingen in the Rhineland. Two of 
the raids were made against some of the 
fiercest opposition yet encountered by the 
Eighth. Why this was so and just what the 
American bombers were up against was ex- 
plained by Lt. Col. Nathaniel F. Silsbee 
of the Army Air Forces Intelligence in a 
speech in New York: 

“Since early 1943, after the Nazis real- 
ized that American daylight bombing mis- 
sions, if unhindered, could become decisive, 
the German aircraft industry began a 
sharp turn toward fighters, including the 
single-seat day fighters Messerschmitt 
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109G and Focke-Wulf 190, day and night 
fighter versions of the versatile Ju-88 twin- 
engine bomber, and the new speedy twin- 
engine fighter-bomber Me-410. 

“It should be more widely recognized 
that this is an unusually formidable array 
of fighter opposition . . . Although in this 
swing away from bomber production the 
Luftwaffe’s power to strike effectively has 
been reduced, there is an almost frantic 
determination to stop our bomber attacks 
at any cost. Destruction of the fighter fac- 
tories thus became a top priority effort of 
the Eighth Air Force as soon as its seri- 
ously depleted strength—largely due to al- 
location of many of its heavy bombers to 
the North African campaign—was built 
ee 
“A fairly recent and very formidable 
threat has come into the air-defense pic- 
ture in addition to the fast, maneuverable, 
hard-hitting single-seater fighters. These 





WAR TIDES 





The occupation of the Gilberts is 
probably the forerunner of other opera- 
tions in the Pacific Area. And _ since 
hydrography plays an important part in 
this ocean, a survey of conditions to be 
met in the mid-Pacific may be timely. 

From Palau, which is nearly 480 miles 
from the Philippines, the Carolines and 
Marshalls stretch in a chain of atolls al- 
most due east, about 2,160 miles until 
Mille, the easternmost one in the Radak 
Chain of the Marshalls, is reached. 
Though the chain is long in an east-to- 
west direction, a range of 12 degrees or 
720 miles north from the equator prac- 
tically covers the entire group, and it 
has in the past pointed a menacing finger 
toward the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Marshalls, like the Gilberts, are 
low-lying atolls. No islands of any height 
are met until proceeding west we strike 
the Eastern Carolines, where Kusaie and 
Ponape have peaks of considerable alti- 
tude, those on Ponape reaching an altitude 
of more than 2,000 feet. From Ponape 
westward, heights diminish, Truk’s high- 
est altitude being only a little over 
1,200 feet. In Palau there are no moun- 
tain masses as are found in Ponape, 
ral scattered hills, none exceeding 790 
eet. 

_ The key spots in this entire chain lie 
in the Marshalls and also include Ponape, 
Truk, and Palau. None of them can be 
called a first-class sea base except Truk, 
and none of them seems to have the 
area capable of being converted into 
& first-class air base, except Ponape, 
Truk, Palau, and Yap. 
In the Marshalls and eastern Caro- 
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lines, the prevailing winds are northeast 
and easterly. Gales seldom occur. In the 
western Carolines, the winds are more 
variable, and between Palau and Guam, 
hurricanes are not infrequent. Currents 
are variable. While the influence of the 
westerly equatorial current may be felt 
almost to the equator, there is a belt 
roughly between 4 and 9 degrees north, 
where a strong easterly countercurrent is 
met. The whole area is_ imperfectly 
charted—some atolls are out of position 
on the charts—and probable sea dangers 
exist which have not been reported. The 
Japs know much more about this area 
than we do, and the hazards of sea opera- 
tions in this area are not limited to 
fighting only. 


In the fighting at Tarawa we have 
learned some lessons which we can profit 
by. We have long known that no am- 
phibious landing can be made and a 
beachhead established without heavy 
artillery and air support. But more than 
this is required. The entire area from 
which the counterattack may develop 
must be softened up preliminary to in- 
vasion, in order to prevent excessive 
losses. Any invasion attempt must be 
supported by sea forces, but no sea force, 
including naval air, can afford to spend 
its full effort in the softening-up process 
so long as the Jap fleet remains a threat. 

The 16-inch gun is a powerful weapon 
in a sea fight, but its effectivenéss in 
destroying unknown and sunken enemy 
pillboxes, by direct or high-angle gun- 
fire, is not great. Moreover, the 16-inch 
gun cannot be fired an unlimited number 


Lessons of the Tarawa Fighting 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


of times without relining for the sake 
of accuracy of fire. 

For constant air and night artillery 
bombardment it is possible that a slow- 
speed light ship, armed with mortars, 
could be usefully employed. 

In the Gilberts the Japs have had only 
the time since they entered the war to 
perfect their defense. Yet, without sea 
or air support, their land forces exacted 
a heavy toll before the islands fell. In 
the Marshalls and Carolines they have 
had long years to perfect defenses, and 
amphibious operations against key spots 
might be a long, costly job. Very likely 
the Japs have planned for just such a 
move on our part. 

However, there are key spots in the 
Pacific outflanking the Carolines, just as 
the Gilberts outflank the Marshalls. They 
would be extremely valuable to us be- 
cause they have sufficient ground space 
from which heavy bombers of the Lib- 
erator and Fortress types could operate 
efficiently, putting the entire chain from 
Ponape to Palau under a heavy air bom- 
bardment. These key spots are Manus 
and New Ireland in the New Guinea 
area, and Guam and Saipan in the 
Marianas. From Guam to Truk, the 
round-trip air flight is close to 1,100 
miles, and from Manus Island, around 
1,250. Moreover, Manus Island has a 
fair harbor for fleet operations. 


There are also smaller islands and 
atolls, Greenwich being one, which, if 


taken, would give our heavy bombers | 


fighter support in addition to that pro- 
vided by carrier-based planes. 
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38 FIGHTING FRONTS 


are the larger twin-engine fighters and 
fighter-bombers, especially the Ju-s38 and 


‘the new Me-410, with some of the older 


Me-110s still encountered. These planes 
have been holding off out of range of 
the .50-caliber guns of our heavy bombers 
and firing explosive shells into our tight 
formations and also using rocket guns and 
powerful 30-millimeter cannon. They get in 
their deadliest work on the long-range 
missions after our fighter escort has turned 
back. The obvious answer to that one is 
already well on the way up—extra long- 
range drop tanks for our Thunderbolts and 
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Lightnings to enable them ‘to go all the 
way and take care of these ‘bandits’ before 
they can get to our bombers.” 

Thus the Air Forces have been forced 
by the vigor of the German defense to turn 
increasingly to fighter escorts for the pro- 
tection of the big bombers. This means 
that the pendulum has swung slowly back 
in favor of the defense as against unes- 
corted bombers. Probably the turning point 
was the Schweinfurt raid on Oct. 14, when 
60 Eighth Air Force bombers were lost. 
Since then there have been no deep day- 
light penetrations of the Reich, and the 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Wirn Firtn Army Front-Lint 

Forces 1n Itaty—When the Allied at- 
tack on the Germans’ so-called winter 
line began, our men were already into 
the line at some points and found it 
well named. You had to sleep under at 
least four blankets to avoid coagulation 
by night. German troops trickled up to 
our outposts to obtain imprisonment 
and the hot food which is advertised 
to go with it. Technically they were not 
, deserters because they always said they 
were “lost.” But it added up to the 
same sum. 
2 We had to hit this line hard in spite 
of being into it here and there, because 
at one point the Germans were sitting 
across the road to Rome so tightly as 
¢ to require blasting. This was the Camino 
Hill mass southwest of Cassino. Folks 
at home are said to be puzzled by the 
» slowness of the drive on Rome. A first- 
hand visit to the Camino Hill. mass 
would have been educational. Also it 
would have been cold, slow, and un- 
comfortable for the ground froze the 
night before the start of the advance, 
and under the crusted mud on_ the 
2 roads there was anywhere from 5 to 20 
inches of thick, black, sucking goo. 

For once, though, the weather broke 
for us. It was high and blue for two 
days running. This meant a negotiable 
sky and, while we climbed the muddy 
trail to the American outposts on the 
first morning of the advance, P-51 
Mustangs and B-26 Marauders were 
dropping the roof on enemy positions 
on the ridges just ahead of us. This is a 
gladsome sight. 

Lt. Gen. Mark Clark admitted that 
nature, shooting with his money, had 
rolled him a seven. 

“This is the one thing you can’t 
arrange,” said the general, jerking a 
thumb toward the blue sky. “I couldn’t 
be sure it was coming but I am glad 
to see it.” 
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| Men, Mud, and the Italian Advance 


by JOHN LARDNER 


This general is very useful on his 
feet. He took the slick paths and muddy 
banks with assurance, though I know 
how the average citizen feels when he 
walks on them. He feels as though he 
is wearing roller skates. 

American units which led the climb 
were part of an outfit which has suffered 
more heavily in Italy than most. It has 
a preoccupying job ahead of it, cold 
and wet and embroidered with German 
guns shooting down into the men’s 
throats. Yet just before the kickoff I 
found enlisted troops and officers as 
well playing the old Army game called 
“rumors.” 

There were rumors of sensational 
meetings of world tycoons. Nobody 
knew about this for sure but everyone 
had his version, including one to the 
effect that Hitler and. Churchill were 
tugging at each other’s buttonholes in 
Turkey. Where these come from I don’t 
know, but they are just as standard in 
Army diet as C-rations. There were 
rumors about different nations joining 
the war or resigning from it. There were 
rumors of national prohibition at home 
and of women flying German planes 
and of Jack Dempsey being in Naples. 

Having access to a little more infor- 
mation than some of the troops— 
though not much, God knows—your 
correspondent thought how small this 
attack may seem in the scale of “news 
values” and how much less it means to 
the reading public than to the man who 
is in it. Because for a 4ew minutes, 
hours, or days, it is the whole world 
for him. From the time he hears the 
signal, he forgets Churchill and Hitler 
and the game of rumors, and this climb 
through the mud and rocks with a gun, 
against guns and shells that qan tear 
him to bits, fills his mind and body. 

He cannot focus his eyes clearly upon 
the war of nations. Nor can nations 
focus clearly on the single man at war. 











Eighth has attacked only targets within 
fighter range of British fields. And even in 
these fighter-escorted raids, the opposition 
has grown stronger. 

For example, in the Bremen raid last 
week, the Fortresses had an escort during 
the entire flight. But sv arming Focke-Wulf 
190s sneaked up through the clouds to 
plunge at the tight formations. Thirteen 
Forts were lost and—a better indication 
of the desperate German resistance—six- 
teen fighters, against a toll of 35 enemy 
planes. 

Then in the second attack on Solingen, 
orange rockets poured into the Eighth for. 
mations from tight clusters of twin-engined 
Luftwaffe fighters, attacking from the rear, 
As the murderous missiles exploded, single- 
engine fighters dived out of the sun in 
frontal assault to pick out stragglers from 
the bomber formations. When the fight 
was over the score was ominous: 27 bomb- 
ers lost, against 23 German fighters. 


Pacific Coup 


One night last week light American 
naval units boldly sailed up to Madang, 
New Guinea, and to Gasmata, New Brit- 
ain, and gave those twin Jap strongholds 
their first taste of a naval bombardment. 
This feat represented a victory not only 
for the naval forces but for all branches 
of the service as well. For the raids were 
probably made possible by the proximity 
of a brand-new Allied airdrome at Fin- 
schhafen, just 170 miles from Madang and 
Gasmata—well within fighter range. 

Finschhafen was taken Oct. 3 by the 
Allies. In their eighteen months’ occu- 
pancy the Japs had constructed only a 
series of bunker traps, foxholes, and a few 
miles of roads made by pick and shovel. 

Within a fortnight of the Allied landing 
surveyors had selected for an airfield site 
a heavily timbered stretch of jungle. Soon, 
tractors, bulldozers, scoops, levelers, and 
other equipment were landed and work 
got under way. Fighting continued in the 
immediate. vicinity night arid day, but 
work on the airdrome never paused. Ex- 
actly one week after the equipment had 
been landed the entire area had _ been 
cleared. Three weeks later American Negro 
engineers laid down metal strips on a daz- 
zling white coral runway more than 
mile long and perfectly flat. 

Possession of this new forward striking 
base should greatly facilitate complete 
Allied control of Huon Peninsula, which 
General MacArthur considers an essential 
preliminary to a backdoor assault on New 
Britain and its great Rabaul base or at 
advance toward Madang and Wewak. | 

Meanwhile, farther east, on Bougain- 
ville, Allied aircraft pounded Jap airfields 
in the area with such success that, accord- 
ing to Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
not a single enemy plane has been sighted 
since Nov. 22. Ground fighting was limited 
to patrol skirmishes, the liveliest of which 
occurred when five Marines‘ ran into 4 
75-man Jap patrol and wiped out 74 of 
the enemy without suffering a single loss. 































Helping the tire maker: Pictured here is a laboratory model of the new Westinghouse-developed “‘mass spectro- 








Brit meter,” an adaptation of which analyzes gases with incredible swiftness and accuracy. Right now, one of the most * 
wr important of its many uses is speeding up tremendously a step in the making of synthetic rubber, 

nent. a u 

only Westinghouse research accepts every wartime challenge... 
whan —- 

ae Under the spur of war, Westinghouse research is delving into numberless mysteries, not only 
Fin- in the vast field of electricity and electronics, but also in chemistry, physics, metallurgy, 
y and plastics. And as a result, out of the great Westinghouse laboratories has come a steady 

. stream of new war products, and new and better ways of making old ones. 

y the 

occu- 

aly a 

a few 
novel. e 

oie Westinghouse research develops new talent 
1 ite ah tea . Son xii ce tillDaat ati e ent 

Soom, for America... 

, and oe 
work To Westinghouse, each year, come several hundred bud- 
“ - ding scientists and engineers—to work, to learn, to blaze 
Bx. new trails in electrical research. And each year, through 

t had more than 100 Westinghouse scholarships, young men 

been enter America’s engineering colleges to develop the native 
Negro skill and talent that has made America great and will 
iy make it greater. 

an 3 


Westinghouse research promises new 










wonders for peace... 
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ak. : You have heard much talk of the marvels science will 
% 4 offer you after the War. Well, there will be marvels— 
irfields “ . 

coms plenty of them—and Westinghouse research is work- 
Knox, ing to contribute its full share. But we will never lose 
‘ighted sight of what we consider our first duty: seeing that, 
limited beyond all question, each Westinghouse product, old 
which or new, is the very finest of its kind. Westinghouse 
= a Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


* vania. Plants in 25 cities, offices everywhere. 


You probably won’t get 


HOT ‘‘DOGS” at the 
next World’s Fair! 


« A new era is here in mass transportation .- 


H” “pocs” — sore puppies — 
A or tired, aching feet by any 
other name — should be conspicu- 
ous by their absence at America’s 
great postwar Victory Fairs. By 
then you may not have to trudge 
up and down a blistering-hot, mile- 
long Midway. Instead, you may be 
able to ride on spacious, foot-easy 
moving sidewalks — developed by 
Goodyear. 


The moving sidewalk for trans-_ 


porting heavy traffic in cengested 
areas is a possible application of 
Goodyear’s revolutionary new 


steel-cable conveyor belt — the 
only conveyor belt in the world 
capable of carrying high-tonnage 
loads from one to three miles in 
continuous, uninterrupted travel. 


For passenger service at fairs, 
Goodyear has already prepared 
engineering data covering pedes- 
trian conveyors — pavement-firm, 
smooth-riding belts with non-skid 
surface to prevent slipping in wet 
weather. 


The advantages of continuously 
moving sidewalks as compared 


with intermittent transportati 
are obvious. People would be ke 
moving in a continuous sti 
without jamming and waiting 
loading points. Attendance'wo 
be more quickly and evenly ‘ 
tributed over the grounds. 


Passenger conveyors have gt 
possibilities in large factories 
a faster means of bringing wort 
from parking lots to plant ¢ 
trances; also as moving ramp* 
large railway passenger termiB 
because of their ability to ham 
heavier traffic than stairs, 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


@))-Specified 


ms or elevators, and do it faster. PEDESTRIAN CONVEYOR BELT 


: R with steel-cable carcass 
w long would such installations 


t? Well, there are Goodyear 
ut conveyors now in service that 
already carried more than 
000,000 tons of highly abrasive 
—and it takes a lot of people : avenues would pr 
weigh that much! On any bulk SUBWA cass to all parts of grounds Pouuevon 
Ansportation problem, it will -_ 
you to consult the G.T.M. — 
bdyear Technical Man. See 
l, too, for your current needs 
belting, hose and other rubber 
ustrial products, if you want the 
Write: Goodyear, Akron 16, 
ioor Los Angeles 54, California. 
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U.S. Marine photo from Harris & Ewing 


Deadlier weapons of this war spill more blood: This raftful of wounded ts part of the Marine toll at Tarawa 
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Global War Promises U.S. 
Much More Blood and Tears 


Tarawa Casualties a Sample 
of Far Heavier Losses Expected 
When New Offensives Begin 


In the Army Munitions Building and 
the Navy Building in Washington the 
comptometers of death clicked on. Since 
Pearl Harbor they had been totting up 
the ghastly arithmetic of American dead 
and wounded in this war. But last week 
the figures took on a new meaning. If 
they were never convinced before, citizens 
at home were now certain that nowhere 
would this be an easy war. 

It was not in the over-all totals that 
the telling news appeared. As supplied by 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson and 
the Navy Department last week those 
totals, general and abstract, had their 
usual lack of impact. Stimson reported 
14,821 Army dead, 32,690 wounded, 24,- 
490 missing, and 23,417 prisoners up to 
Nov. 15. The Navy listed 18,160 dead, 
5,470 wounded, 8,926 missing, and 4,225 
prisoners up to Nov. 27. 

The figures at last hit home in a special 
Navy report on casualties in the battle 
for Tarawa in the Gilberts. To take that 
fragment of coral, only a square mile in 
area, cost the Marines 1,026 killed and 
2,557 wounded. In 76 hours the Marines 
thus had suffered 72 more deaths than in 
all their four months on Guadalcanal. The 
dead on Tarawa were only 429 fewer 
than the 1,455 Army men killed in the 
88-day campaign for Sicily, big as Massa- 
chusetts. 

Thus Americans got some idea of the 


future cost of fighting in a new theater— 
the coral islands of the Central Pacific. 
This was perhaps the last important un- 
tried terrain, and, as in others, the enemy 
there had proved formidable. It was now 
certain that no matter how skillfully the 
strategists planned, America faced a fright- 
ful toll in blood and tears. 

From overseas came another warning 
for citizens at home: families must pre- 
pare themselves for the sight of crippled 
sons, brothers, and husbands. Col. Joseph 
I. Martin, Fifth Army surgeon in Italy, 
grimly stated: “An unfortunate psycho- 
logical shock awaits many families in the 
United States. Medical men are not mir- 


‘ acle workers. We can only do our utmost 


to save lives . .. The people must see the 
results of the war.” 


Lists: Currently the casualty lists roll 
into the Army Adjutant General’s Office 
at the rate of about 400 to 500 names a 
day. The trend recently has been upward, 
reflecting steadily increased pressure on 
both the German fortress in Europe and 
the Japanese fortress in the Pacific. But 
this is only the beginning. The second 
front in Europe, for example, is expected 
to send the casualty curve into an almost 
perpendicular line. For those gray days the 
AGO is already preparing to enlarge its 
staff. 

Collection of casualty lists begins with 
a first sergeant: in the field. Each morning 
he reports to his company commander the 
status of his organization as of the pre- 
vious midnight. Names of dead, missing, 
wounded, and nature of wounds are 
promptly compiled and sent by courier, 


radio, or telegraph through regimental 
corps, Army, and theater headquarters 
and finally to the AGO in Washington. 
The process takes anywhere from two or 
three days to two or three weeks; when 
units are under fire or cut off, their reports 
are likely to be delayed. 

Beside each casualty’s name as it reach- 
es the War Department is his serial num- 
ber and, in the case of a wound, a code 
word describing it. The AGO casualty 
branch carefully checks department rec- 
ords to prevent errors (which sometimes 


‘result from mistaken eyewitness accounts 


or garbled radio reception) . Usually with- 
in 24 hours it sends out telegrams to 
casualties’ kin. 

To families of the dead it follows up 
with a note of sympathy, passing on all 
information it has on the circumstances, 
and a booklet describing death benefits, 
etc. For wound cases, the branch trans- 
lates the code word and sends along 8 
form for a free five-word message to be 
sent by relatives to the wounded man. 
Progress reports on his condition are for- 
warded to kin every fifteen days. The Navy 
follows about the same procedure, but its 
reports are usually slower because ships in 
battle areas often have to keep radio s- 
lence for days. 

-The missing category is more difficult. 
Reports on prisoners clear through the 
International Red Cross. From Germany 
they take about three months; from 
Japan, six months. The War Department 
has just begun notifying relatives at three- 
months intervals on the status of each 
missing soldier. 

Four times a month the AGO compiles 
casualty totals for Chief of Staff Gen. 
George C. Marshall. Broken down for 
theaters and sectors, they are scanned 
for data on replacement needs and for 
clues to improved training and medical 
techniques. Army Public Relations als 
gives Secretary Stimson a breakdown for 
his weekly press conferences, looks over 
the names for notable casualties, and sup- 
plies press associations with weekly alpha- 
betical lists by war theater and state of 
residence, for regional release a week latet. 
Since lists can thus be sent out, by 
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= Just like a Christmas Card 


aie Folks back in town think of the Cunninghams and conjure idyllic visions 
ants of their first yuletide on the farm. White hush of the countryside. 
to Sparkling fires and cozy warmth of the old house. And from now on the 
Cunninghams will really find life easier, for one of their friends has given 
them a subscription to the FARM JOURNAL. We'd have liked to accept 
more Christmas subscriptions than the paper shortage allowed. Our 
2,700,000 monthly edition is wholly consigned to prepaid rural subscribers. 
e e e e 

Rural people boost for the FARM JOURNAL because they know it is genuine. 
If a farmer or farmer’s wife has a local reputation for doing something 
better than usual, FARM JOURNAL gets the details and shows all its readers 
how they can do as well. But you needn’t know a currycomb from a 
surcingle to recognize the appeal of the world’s largest and most influential 
rural magazine. Just read the January issue. 
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the delay relieves overburdened telegraph More will become mental casualties. 
wires. It also helps make sure that kin About one-fourth of all casualties to date 
don’t get their first word of casualties in have been “fatigue” cases; this is nearly 
the newspapers. double the rate of the last war, when they 
Sioni were dubbed “shell-shock” victims. The 

ignificance condition results from prolonged strain— 

Though the fiercest battles are yet to chiefly exhaustion, hunger, noise, the sight 
come, the nation’s military experts have of wounded comrades, or actual fear. Doc- 
already learned enough to make these pre- tors say it is more prevalent now because 
dictions about the war’s grim pattern of in the terrific pace of this war a soldier 
death and wounds: can’t be relieved until the end of a cam- 
paign, whereas in the trench warfare of 
1917-18 the men got more frequent rests. 






























































Proportionately more men will be killed 


outright in this war than in the last. Weap- : : 
ons are more destructive than ever. From Treatment consists of rest, sedatives, food, 


80 to 85 per cent of casualties are caused by - ee for ps — _— 
shells or bombs rather than rifle fire. Thus 20ut his experiences and get t f th on nis 
since Pearl Harbor one soldier has been Chest. From 50 to 70 per cent of the cases 


killed for every three wounded, compared TeCOveT in two to five days and go right 
with one killed for every six wounded in back into combat. The others are brought 


1917-18. back to this country for further treatment 


More of the wounded will recover. This and either noncombat duty, discharge, or 


: ; hospitalization. 
is largely due to the use of plasma against In general, barring almost impossible 


ry shock, sulfa drugs against infection, and luck, this war is likely to be far bloodier 
a speedier and improved surgery. About 80 than the last, when American casualties 
to 90 per cent of casualties now are treated were $7,065 killed in action and 224,973 
within an hour after being hit. Only 2 per wounded. It is still a question whether the 
cent of all those wounded now die. present conflict will also surpass the Civil 
Proportionately fewer will be crippled. War, when the Union suffered 110,070 
This is a corollary of better medical care. battle deaths and the Confederacy 74,514. 
But more will be burned in planes and But there appears to be one bright cer- 
tanks and in oil and gasoline fires. Land tainty: Thanks to first-rate medical care, 
mines and booby traps wreak terrific dam- soldiers of today will suffer no such epi- 
age to arms, legs, and faces and will thus demics of disease as those which in the 
cause many amputations and disfigure- primitive medicine of the Civil War-killed 
ments. fully 288,883 soldiers on both sides. 








; Acme 
Soldiers of the Day: Laraine Day, a pin-up girl of the conservative 
school, considered officers too many of a good thing. Touring Army camps 
in the South, she said last week she had been allowed to consort too little with 
G.I.’s (as above) and been monopolized by officers. Officers are “sweet as can 
be,” she conceded, but “I want to eat G.I. food, not thick steaks washed down 
with champagne in officers’ clubs.” In Washington, War et spokes- 
men took the attitude that officers are human, too. 
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Columnist Welles 


Sumner Welles, until two months 
No. 2 man under Cordell Hull in the De. 
partment of State, emerged last week in 
the new role of a newspaper columnist. 
Syndicated by The New York Herald 
Tribune to 59 other United States papers, 
ten in South America, and one in London, 
the first weekly (Wednesday) column 
showed that just as Welles found it diff. 
cult to get along with Hull in Washington, 
so now he had serious questions about 
Hull’s diplomatic masterpiece, the Mos. 
cow Declarations. 

First he acclaimed the four-power Mos. 
cow pact as “the first great political step 
taken since the outbreak of the second 
world war toward the construction of 
stable international order.” But Welles said 
he detected a big flaw—the European ad. 
visory commission to be maintained in 
London by the United States, Great Brit. 
ain, and Soviet Russia. He jabbed at the 
lack of representation for occupied and 
Latin American countries. 

“I do not believe that after this war is 
won free men and women will for one in- 
stant willingly submit themselves to a 
four-power dictatorship, however benevo- 
lent, however paternally wise, it might at 
first prove to be. Now, said Welles, is the 
time to dispel the fear that “the appetite 
of the great states for authoritative pov- 
ers will grow in the exercise of them.” 

In his second installment this week 
Welles pointed out that Latin American 
nations had helped protect our Caribbean, 
Panama Canal and South Atlantic de. 
fenses. Warning against the assumption 
that good neighbors will “blindly follow 
the lead of the United States,” he again 
criticized the Moscow conferees for not 
consulting Latin America, which learned 
of the decisions “solely through the press.” 


Votes for Soldiers? 


Lost in a mountain of proposals on 
soldier voting, the Senate last week labored 
and brought forth what Majority Leader 
Alben W. Barkley derisively compared 
with the “pious resolution of a ladies’ aid 
society.” It shelved the Green-Lucas bill to 
facilitate military balloting next year 
under a Federal War Ballot Commission 
and by a bipartisan vote of 42 to 37 passed 
and sent to the House a substitute leaving 
the matter up to the states—a method 
historically doomed to fail in getting ap 
preciable ballots from the battle fronts 
(Newsweek, Dec. 6). A_ triumph fo 
Southern fear of Federal interference 1 

poll-tax restrictions, the substitute was 
atonal by Sen. Scott W. Lucas, co 
author of the defeated measure, as “the 
hardest blow that was ever struck at the 
political rights of a soldier in time of war. 


q Coincidentally a Gallup poll reported 
how soldier votes could affect the 194 
elections. It estimated the total civilian 
vote of 40,000,000 as 52 per cent Demo 
cratic and 48 per cent Republican; 
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How an Axis 
nightmare 
was born 


> “Hello... hello. ..will you build a 
brand-new type of tank landing ship for 
the Navy? Can’t show you a photo or 
blueprint. None available yet.” 


‘Sure. We build bridges. No reason 
why we can’t build ships too. We’ll do it.” 


... And so last year, one of U.S. Steel’s 
inland plants turned a Pennsylvania 64- 
acre swamp into a shipyard. Built 35 
buildings. Ship berths. Launching ways. 
Turned bridge workers into shipbuilders. 
Signed up to make prefabricated, all- 
welded ships they’d never even seen a 
photo of before they began. 


You know these LST’s now. Front 
pages splashed their pictures in the 
Italian landings. 


No big American company has a 
corner on smart, hard-headed men who 
know how to make things. But we have 
our share. They love the impossible. 
Working out armor-piercing shot. New 
types of stainless steel. Seamless pipe 
for the ‘““Big Inch”’ oil line. Tank steels. 
New gun steels. 


War steels are your steels —later 


Wartime improvements in steel will serve 
you when peace comes. More than ever, 
you'll find that only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. The U'S‘S Label will re- 
appear on products of steel to point the 
way to quality. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. ; 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for 
few comforts in the world of tomorrow. 


“E RICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
*<Y « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA 
"<5L COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIP- 
-LDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY «+ 
WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
*'-ROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION « 
/ TED STATES STEEL‘ EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
‘"©L PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 
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They've left the job of building Flying Fortress 
engines at Studebaker to their Dad 


EORGE CONNELL is in the Ma- 

rine Corps. His brother Fran- 

cis is in the Navy. Both are in the 
air service. 


Only a little while ago they were 
one of numerous family groups in 
the Studebaker factories—headed 
by a father who has seen active 
service as a Studebaker man for 
over 28 years. 


War has separated many of the 
famous father-and-son teams that 
have long made fine craftsmanship 
one of the great traditions of Stu- 
debaker’s home community. 


But steadily, off to the fighting 
fronts, from the Studebaker fac- 
tories, move ever-increasing quan- 
tities of Cyclone engines for the 
mighty Boeing Flying Fortress— 


tens upon tens of thousands of big 
multiple-drive military trucks—as 
well as other vital war matériel. 


It’s reassuring to every Stude- 
baker man—on the production line 
or the firing line—to know that 
each shipment Studebaker makes 
today is helping to hasten the dawn 
of a safe, new tomorrow. After 
victory comes, still finer Stude- 
baker motor cars and mo- 
tor trucks than ever will 
be built for civilian use. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 
vital war matériel ; 


he Studebaker Corporation 


The Connells of South Bend are traveling... 


AS 


a 


On his Studebaker job over 28 years 


Charles R. Connell began his Studebaker career 
before either of his air-crew sons were born. From 
early boyhood, their ambition was to follow in 
their father’s footsteps in the Studebaker plants. 
That has been a typical family experience in 
Studebaker’s home community for over 91 years. 
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the soldier vote of 6,000,000 as 61 per cent 
Democratic and 39 per cent Republican. 
The poll predicted that if the 6,000,000 
yoted, the combined civilian and soldier 
vote in 1944 would be 53 per cent Demo- 
cratic, 47 per cent Republican—at best a 
close, unpredictable race because Gallup 
allows for a 4 per cent margin of error. 


International Salvage 
UNRRA Faces Task of Selling 
Its Members on Relief Plans 


Without fanfare, two special trains 
bearing delegates, technical experts, and 


secretaries pulled out of Atlantic City for - 


Washington last week—an undramatic 
windup to an unprecedented international 
gathering. The first session of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration had ended in heartening harmony 
the first step in plotting the arithmetic of 
one of the greatest human salvage opera- 
tions of all time. 

In thick sheaves of reports appeared 
these decisions by the delegates: 


q Relief will be hardheaded and practical. 
not the soup-kitchen variety. Its primary 
aim: to put distressed peoples back on 
their feet and help them help themselves. 
UNRRA will provide only emergency sup- 
plies and services—food, fuel, clothing, 
shelter, and medical aid; repair of public 
utilities; and seeds, fertilizer, machinery, 
and other rehabilitation materials. 


q Uninvaded UNRRA members will chip 
in to the common pool—estimated at 
about $2,500,000,000—1 per cent of their 
national income. Invaded countries will be 
exempt from the 1 per cent levy but will 
pay as far as possible for their own relief. 


{The en.my must pay for the relief it 
gets and must also disgorge its loot. When 
Britain, the United States, and China 
insisted that the Axis be compelled to pay 
only “to. the fullest extent possible” (to 
forestall the chance that refusal to pay 
might prevent UNRRA aid and thus allow 
epidemics to spread at the expense of 
United Nations neighbors), they were 
voted down by Russia and most other 
nations. It proved that the big powers 
could not steamroller the smaller ones, 
even if they wanted to. 


{UNRRA expressed “sympathy” but 
failed to heed the Indian delegation’s re- 
quest that its famine-stricken but unin- 
vaded country be classed as a recipient 
for UNRRA’s aid. The decision pleased 
Britain, which had insisted that famine 
relief was strictly an empire problem. 


Future: UNRRA’s next moves will 
stem from its world headquarters in Wash- 
ington, under the quiet, businesslike lead- 
ership of its director-general, former Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York. As the 


first “international public servant” of this 


postwar world, Lehman will begin by 
choosing a key staff of men from most of 
the nations concerned. Eventually the 
rank-and-file personnel may number 20,- 
000. For the moment, however, UNRRA’s 
chief is technically its sole employe—an- 
nual salary, $15,000. (The Atlantic City 
secretariat were State Department and 
other regular Federal workers.) 
Organization aside, Lehman will then 
begin stockpiling relief supplies, without 
disturbing member countries’ internal 
economies. And one of his paramount 
problems will be public relations. He will 


have to sell supplier nations—his own in- . 


cluded—on the idea that the more they 
help the poorer countries the more quickly 
these will become profitable trade mar- 
kets. Lehman will try to pcrsuade this 
country to make available, when the Ger- 
mans quit, huge stocks of army clothing, 
foods, and other supplies now overseas. 
More immediately, he must try to per- 
suade Congress to authorize-funds (about 
$1,300,000,000) for America’s contribu- 
tion to UNRRA. 





, International 
Vejaranos: The bargeman’s daughter 


married a noble Spanish Nazi agent 


Taking the Count 


They were one of café society’s oddly 
matched couples: 26-year-old Carlos Ve- 
jarano y Cassina, second cousin to the 
Duke of Alba, the old Spanish grandee 
who is now Franco’s Ambassador in Lon- 
don; and the ex-model Wilma Baard, 
daughter of a Hoboken barge captain, 
who as the “New Jersey Cinderella” once 
had a “debut” sponsored by fourteen 
Manhattan men-about-town who wanted 
to twit glamor girls. Last week the FBI 
nabbed Vejarano, also known as Count 
Charles Nava de Tajo, for failing to 
register as a Nazi agent (he also failed to 
tell his wife). G-men said he admittedly 
took a $1,000 Nazi retainer to sound out 
congressmen on foreign policy. 


Crews Tailor-Made 


Considered as an employer, the Navy 
has 2,093,000 jobs to fill; the Coast Guard, 
140,000. They have always stuck more or 
less to the principle of fitting the man to 
the job. But it was only about a year ago 
that the services got painstakingly scien- 
tific about this terrifically complex per- 
sonnel problem. 

Last week the Navy and Coast Guard 
revealed details of the new system. It 
started spectacularly when the Navy sent 
a new battleship to sea with a prefabri- . 
cated crew. When the captain, after a 
shakedown cruise, recommended the treat- 
ment for other ships, things really began 
to hum. 

First, personnel experts began drawing 
up ideal qualifications for each of the hun- 
dreds of jobs in the services. Meanwhile, 
interviewers were trained and set to work 
at testing and rating the aptitude for each 
of those jobs held by every sailor, Wave, 
and Spar, from induction through “boot” 


-training and specialized instruction and 


into actual service. 

For each serviceman (or woman) there 
were prepared two identical 12- by 12-inch 
punch cards, one to accompany him wher- 
ever he is assigned, the other to be kept 
by the personnel bureau. To assemble a 
crew for anything from a torpedo boat to 
a battleship, the interviewer at the man- 
ning unit makes.a final selection from those 
whose high qualifications fit them best for 
shipboard placement. Rated A, B, C, or D, 
such qualifications are based on special 
tests and further interviews, plus these 
three considerations: 


Desires: Most Navy men want to do 
the work they are best fitted for, but not 
all know what that may be. A musician 
might not realize that his trained ear would 
suit him well to radio operation. Along 
similar lines, a man with a clear voice 
may have to be persuaded against his 
will that he would be most helpful as 
a battle talker (relayer of commands over 
a ship’s telephone system) . 


Test Scores: General intelligence and 
physical characteristics are important. Tur- 
ret-gun men must not be taller than 5 feet 
8 inches, or they'll bump their heads. Quick 
recovery from the blindness following a 
gun flash is helpful for a gunner, and cer- 
tain gunsights are best operated by men 
with widely spaced eyes. Some Navy 
guns are mounted to operate more effi- 
ciently with a left-handed man in the 
gun crew. 


Civian Tratntnc: The plumber and 
upholsterer, for example, have abilities 
readily adapted to shipboard steamfitting, 
tarpaulin repair, etc. The fellow who never 
was good at games, on the other hand, is 
poor material as a prospective candidate 
for a gun crew where teamwork is essen- 
tial. 

Already, the system has increased effi- 
ciency and cut training time—in some in- 
stances, by half. One ship’s executive offi- 




















































































MY DARLING SAID 


She gave me the cold shoulder at 
the sight of dandruff flakes that 
snowed down on my coat. “And,” 
she added, “‘wild hair like yours is 
nothing to rave about.” [If you 
have hard-to-comb hair—if you’re 
drying it out with use of too much 
water daily as a dressing—try Kreml. 
Note the wonderful improvement.] 


“Get your head off that pillow,” 
my darling scolded, “before you spot 
it with grease. Besides,” she added, 
‘you ought to wear a patent-leather 
bow-tie to match your shiny, 
plastered-down hair.” [Try Kreml 
Hair Tonic and see how naturally 
nice it grooms your hair—without 
being sticky or greasy.] 





Put your head on my shoulder,” my darling sighed, when I groomed my 
hair with Kreml. [No wonder, brother. Kreml is never drying like daily use 
of too much water— never sticky or greasy. That’s why thousands declare: 
Kreml is right for better-groomed hair! Try Kreml and give your hair a 
chance to look its natural best.] 


KREML HAIR TONICG 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive daily use of water 
asa dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 





VenTtst 
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cer gave it what, for a Navy man, amount. 
ed to rhapsodic praise: “Well pleased with 
results.” 


Jap Lesson 


The affable but harassed Dillon § 
Myer, already trying to sit on the lid of 
a West Coast furor over the revolt of 
disloyal Japs in his War Relocation Ay. 
thority Camp at Tule Lake, Calif. (News. 
wEEK, Nov. 15), this week ran into trov. 
ble in the Midwest. A WRA pamphlet 
from Cleveland, urging freed loyal Japs 
to work on Midwestern farms, coaxed 
them thus: 

“Believe it or not, some few tenants 
and seasonal workers do not bathe: They 
think it is unhealthy. We need you people 
to change our ideas about this. You have 
a lesson to teach Ohio and Michigan 
farmers in sanitation .. . A lot of workers 

. are not careful, painstaking, and 
accurate. This you can teach them.” 

Midwestern congressmen in Washing. 
ton blew up at the charge of Midwestem 
slovenliness. Michigan farm leaders said | 
they wanted no Japs except “in pieces,” 
Master Albert S. Goss of the National 
Grange shrugged: “Another indication of 
government employes shooting off ther 
heads.” Myer, himself an Ohioan, already 
summoned to explain the Tule Lake inec- 
dent to a Dies subcommittee, said Japs 
“are daily bathers” and don’t like some 
farms’ lack of bathing facilities. 


‘Back From Bondage 


Singing and weeping on the crowded 
decks were 1,440 passengers—1,223 Amer- 
can businessmen, missionaries, and _ their 
families, and 217 Canadians—repatriated 
after internment in Japan, China, and the 
Philippines. Carrying them, the exchange 
ship Gripsholm on the morning of Dec, 2 
finally nosed through gray mist into her 
Jersey City pier. Her three-month, 18,000- 
mile voyage was ended. One of the few pas- 
sengers allowed ashore immediately was a 
woman who gave birth to her sixth child in | 
a New York hospital that evening. Before 
the others lay hours of exhaustive exami- | 
nation by immigration, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and customs officials. When 
they finally reached the dock in driblets, 
repatriates were pounced upon by an un- 
ruly mob of reporters and photographers. 
Thirty-six passengers were taken back to 
Ellis Island for further examination. 

On the whole, the tanned -repatriates 
looked well, having gained from 8 to % | 
pounds on the Gripsholm. Mindful of the 
6,800 Americans left behind,’ and of both 
Japanese and State Department warning 
against atrocity stories, they reported wat- 
ily that: 

Everywhere children appeared to be well 
treated. 


J In the Far East internees suffered most 
from lack of nutritious food, proper m 

cine, and hospital facilities. Though they 
steered clear of the word “starvation 





They get where 


they're going...helped 
by a modest metal 


Mobility keys the strategy of World War II. To 
get where they can strike a crushing blow, U. S. 
soldiers depend on convoy trucks, tanks, jeeps, 
ships, planes and other mobile equipment. 


In turn, all this equipment depends on the com- 
mon storage battery, one of whose chief com- 
ponents is the humble metal, /ead. 


Lead oxides for battery plates, antimonial lead 
for grids and terminals, lead compounds for rub- 
ber cases . . . meagre lead, as Shakespeare called 
it, comprises 60 to 65% of the total weight of the 
storage battery that helps planes take off, rotates 
ship and tank gun turrets, furnishes underwater 
power for submarines. 


Lead has helped to make logistics, the military 
art of moving troops and keeping them supplied, 
the superb science it is today. . 


yy <a \ st —_——— Eagle-Picher’s far-flung operations include the 
= , a “See =o mining, smelting and concentrating of large 
their ae a =o’ Sl quantities of both zinc and lead —the manu- 
triated he masel ' 2 weaelhw. . . ¢ facture of hundreds of products made from these 
nd the a aoe amethaniatl is — Sie” = metals—and the making of both home and in- 
change ’ . a a > Sam = ~3@ — dustrial insulation products. A large part of pres- 
Dec, 2 ‘ ie Sf ‘ ent production is, of course, devoted to war needs. 


to her . me 

18,000- = ‘ . a — We are celebrating our hundredth birthyear by 
bal J os NS aes producing more of the things an attacking 
was? 4 , ie a .' oan America needs. Will you, too, back the attack 
i Sa a 8 by producing more at your individual job... 
exami- - : - = ss oe \¥ | by turning in all scrap metals that may be re- 
eau of | = rs sic sees as ee -* claimed... by conserving the fuel you use... 
When | Vi ie = : . Sante and by buying all the United States War Bonds 
riblets, ny nee ‘you can! 


Lead ... Zinc... Insulation 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Obio 





“What in the world 


can I do about my laundry?” 


“My laundry man can’t.call for two 
weeks and the dirty clothes are sure 
piling up. I’m in a fix, Jane.” 

“Why don’t you bring them over 
to my house, Betty? We can do them 
in my washer in an hour or two,” 


Wirn laundry workers gone off to 
war and deliveries curtailed, many 
- family washing machines are carrying 
a double load. Yet, thanks to good 
materials and design, they have stood 
up well and made a real contribution 
to the home-front effort. 


It will pay you to take good care of 
your se as it may be difficult to 
replace until the war is over. Most of 
the washers now in service have tubs 

‘porcelain enameled on Armco Ingot 
Iron — a finish that lasts the life of the 
machine. Porcelain enamel is not 
affected by heat, soap or washing com- 


= THE AMERICAN 


pounds. Its smooth surface is as easy 
to clean as glass; yet so hard that metal 
fasteners on whirling clothes cannot 
scratch it. : 
Right now washing machine manu- 
facturers are making only battle equip- 
ment. But they are not forgetting your 
future needs, and already are plan- 
ning post-war machines—products that 
will make jobs for many of our fighters 
and war workers when peace comes. 
‘The American Rolling Mill Company, 
2641 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 


ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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some lost between 30 and 100 pounds jy 
internment. 


{ While some were interned in their ow 
homes and those at Canton (“modd 
camp” built this year) boasted of ho 
showers, most camps were badly over. 
crowded. Hong Kong was the worst: ; 
slum. 


{ Many hope to return to the Far Eay 
when the war is over. One missionary, Har. 
riet L. Dithridge, who had resided jp 
Japan for 33 years, said: “I love the 
Japanese.” 


Cagey Kansan 

In his downtown Topeka office in early 
1937, the man who had just. suffered the 
worst Presidential defeat in history took 
up the threads of his career as a millionaire 
independent oil producer. Kansans pre. 
dicted that in politics as in oil Alf M. Lan. 
don would be too shrewd to drill two diy 
holes in the same place—that he would 
never again aspire to the White Hous. 

But there remained the rich field of 
state Republicanism—one that in giving 
him the governorship from 1933 to 1937 
had. already proved politically productive. 
Landon returned to the national scene 
only fleetingly: once as a Roosevelt-chosen 
delegate to the Pan American conference 
in Lima in 1938, once as potential Secre- 
tary of War in the President’s move for a 
coalition Cabinet in 1940—a deal that fell 


Acme 


Landon and Joe Martin at the 78th 
Club: As Alf goes so goes Kansas 


through because Landon conditioned a¢- 
ceptance on a Roosevelt disavowal o 
third-term ambitions. 

For the most part, the defeated Repub- 
lican nominee quietly kept to Kansas—to 
Kansas politicians and newspaperme! 
(some of them his close friends) , to 0¢ca- 
sional speeches, and to copious political 
correspondence. Gradually he began ' 
wield the most powerful individual infu- 
ence on the state GOP—and on its leanings 
in the 1944_Presidential race. . 

Last. week GOP freshmen in the,78thy 
Congress—the 78 Club—had the Mid#ves: 














Suddenly the peaceful busy hum 
of an ordinary working day, or 


night is shattered. 


The air is rent by detonations; 
roofs and walls crash inward; the 
screams of the injured crying 


- for aid. 


Is your plant prepared for such a 


. isis? 


In many a disaster, it is not the 


first blast which takes the major 


toll of lives and property, but the 
aftermath of flood, escaping gases, 
and fire—which can be prevented. 

Aroused by the menace of air 
raids, Bethlehem Steel stepped up 


‘its plant protection system to meet 


every kind of crisis. Recently its 


plants at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Seattle, Wash., were cited by the 


_ Office. of Civilian Defense, for the 


completeness and efficiency of the 


system. This protection plan has 


been filmed in a 40-minute motion 
picture: 


i “AF AT 2 
2 HAPPENED HERE — 


A Film on Industrial 
Air Raid Protectton 





Whatever may be the current dan- 
ger from air raids, no one can be 





While industrial fires throughout 





riod 1942. Bethlehem 
patecutir and increased employment roll. 





ONE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

the United States 
have increased 8.25%, fires in Bethlehem Steel _ 
plants, yards and other units, are down 4.68%. 


= 1943 compared with same 
Note: Figures are for first a pofeiaa in spite of larger 














sure of immunity from unforeseen 
catastrophe. Sabotage is a threat 
as long as war continues; fires and 
explosions can happen even in 
peacetime. 


FREE FOR ANY WAR PLANT 


The protective organization pic- 
tured in this film can be adapted to 
any large plant or shipyard. Extra 
prints of the films have been made, 
and will be loaned without charge 
to any company engaged in war 
work. Apply, Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, Publications Department, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. : 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER % SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 
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erner to dinner. In an amiable atmosphere 
decidedly unlike that of Wendell Willkie’s 
pyrotechnic splurge before the 78ers 
(Newsweek, Nov. 1), Landon said of the 
Administration’s bid for a bipartisan for- 
eign policy: “Stand by the President -in 
his policies for world peace! How can we, 
when he doesn’t stand still long enough?” 
Among candidates, Landon liked Thom- 
as E. Dewey. But he was less concerned 
with the identity of the GOP’s choice 
than with the need to defeat Roosevelt— 
“life-term candidate Roosevelt.” 


Political Notes 


Congressmen sent a “favorite son” of 
their own into the contest for the Republi- 
can Presidential nomination. Armed with 
a petition signed by 36 colleagues from 
thirteen states, Everett M. Dirksen of 
Illinois announced he would seek the nom- 
ination in open convention, - but would 
enter no state primaries. This puzzled 
cloakroom strategists at the Capitol, es- 
pecially those who thought he might be 
seeking support which he could throw, at 
the right moment, to Willkie. Another view 
was that the able, persuasive Dirksen’s 
move fitted into the “block Willkie” cam- 
paign. The candidate’s comment: “I’m for 
Everett Dirksen.” 


{ Sen. William Langer, North Dakota Re- 
publican, impressed by the smear book 
“One Man—Wendell Willkie” (NEWswEEK, 
Dec. 6) , offered the resolution of the week: 
a proposal for a Senate investigation of the 
1940 Republican convention. 


4] C. Nelson Sparks, author of “One Man 
—Wendell Willkie,” was given an invita- 
tion to address the 78th Club of Republi- 
can Congress freshmen this week. But 
when members pointed out that Sparks 
might use the occasion as publicity for 
the book the invitation was canceled. 


{| Thomas W. Lamont, head of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., Inc., and a 1940 Willkie backer, 
commended the Indianian for opening the 
public’s eyes to the “impossibility of isola- 
tionism” and suggested that he next cru- 
sade for a “constructive” GOP domestic 
policy. Somewhat tartly, Willkie pointed 
out that on his just-completed Southwest- 
ern tour he had discussed domestic issues 
thoroughly: “Apparently Mr. Lamont has 
not been reading the newspapers.” 


{ In-a Saturday Evening Post article 
offering “A 1944 Program for the Repub- 
lican Party,” Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
wrote that the clearest issues are domes- 
tic: “The Republican :party has no quar- 
rel with the . . . purposes sought by the 
New Deal,” but we must “keep constant- 
ly before us the necessity of individual 
freedom and local self-government.” 


Detector 


Intently the judge, psychiatrist, lawyers, 
and newspapermen watched the needle of 
the lie detector write its telling message 
on the strip of paper. The low-voiced man 








answering questions could not see it. Con- 
victed of the attempted rape of Mrs. 
Edna Hancock, a nurse at the Brooklyn 
State Hospital, and facing a _ ten-year 
term at Sing Sing, 30-year-old Murray 
Goldman again denied his guilt. He re- 
peated his earlier story of going to the 
hospital to keep a date with her. 

The test lasted half an hour. “I think 
he told the truth,” the psychiatrist said. 
Later that afternoon Judge Samuel Lei- 
bowitz freed Goldman under parole and 
ordered his accuser’s arrest for perjury. 
Thus Leibowitz, worried about discrepan- 
cies in the woman’s story, got around the 
fact that lie-detector evidence is inad- 
missible in New York courts: he used it 
for aid in setting aside the conviction. 


Notes .for Topers 


In the Crystal Room of the Ritz—Carl- 
ton, New York, dealers in wines and spirits 
clustered respectfully last week around 
an eighteenth-century dumbwaiter. On it 
stood a fifth of cognac, labeled 1783 and 
valued at $1,000, looking like a rueful 
symbol of the nation’s new and growing 
scarcity—liquor. 

Lips were smacked in vain: The bottle 
was a museum piece, not for sale. But 
some $60,000 worth of other wines and 
liquors were, and in several days of brisk 
bidding the cellar of the late Henry F. 
Walters, Baltimore art collector, quickly 
vanished. One connoisseur cheerfully paid 
$125 for a quart of chartreuse. 

Prices on ordinary, run-of-the-still liq- 
uor weren’t yet in that range last week. 
which marked a far from cheerful tenth 
anniversary of appeal. But new symp- 


FBI agents saved the liquor and freed the hijackers’ victims 
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toms of serious drought appeared on both 
ends of the nation: 


{ Oregon and Washington, like other 
liquor-monopoly states, had run into trov. 
ble because of (1) legal restrictions op 
the amount of liquor reserves they could 


‘keep on hand, and (2) booming demand 


by an influx of war workers. Caught short, 
the two states last week tackled the prob. 
lem directly. Jointly, they bought two 
distilleries: the Kansas City-owned Water. 
fill & Frazier, for $3,650,000, and the 
Shawhan Distillery of Kentucky, fo 
$2,800,000. They planned to split the 
firms’ stock of 1,000,000 cases of bourbon, 
and turn the distilleries themselves over 
to a private operator. Thus these two 
states hoped to quench their citizens 
thirst for anywhere from eighteen to twen- 
ty months, on the basis of current ration- 
ing of one quart of whisky monthly. 


{In New York, FBI agents carrying 
tommy guns pounced on one of the biggest 
hijacking attempts of this new bootlegging 
era. Five men had seized two truckloads 
of liquor worth $100,000 and bound and 
gagged the drivers. But the G-men had 
been tipped off, and nabbed the hijackers 
in one truck on the spot, and caught up 
with the other in a garage a few miles 
away. The leader, who bore the fancy 
name of Kingdon W. De Normand, was 
an ex-convict pal of the late Dutch Schultz. 


Whack Accidents 


In a report on the “Whack Market in 
accidents”—those happening to _ peopl 
who “scorn orthodox ways of getting 
hurt”—Public Information Director Paul 
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The Strange Case of The Purple Spectacles 


Once upon a time there was a man who wore purple 
spectacles. They gave everything a nice, purplish glow, in- 
(luding the product he manufactured. 


His product—to him—looked so regal, so dignified that 


; it influenced his choice of advertising media. 


_ He even went so far as to pass up an advertising medium 

like Puck-The Comic Weekly because he didn’t think it 

a = as dignified as some of the so-called ‘‘ quality” maga- 
nes. 


Well, one day this man left his spectacles in the wash- 
'toom of a Pullman. He saw the sun in all its healthy bright- 
ness. He saw millions of people—the people he wanted 
to buy his product—actually devouring publications like 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. And finally, he saw his product. 
Not cold and dignified, but a good, honest, vital product 
that people wanted. 


In the warm light of his revelation, he saw ‘Donald 
Duck” and “The Katzenjammer Kids” tickling the fancy 
of the nation’s youngsters. He saw Mom and Dad enjoying 
“Tillie The Toiler,” “Blondie and Dagwood” and “Jiggs 
and Maggie.” He thrilled with Junior over the adventures 
of “Flash Gordon” and “Prince Valiant.” Then he could 


’ visualize all of them reading right down the page through 


the message of some wise advertiser. 


Market places are where the people gather. When choose 
ing an advertising medium, whether for immediate selling 
or institutional advertising, consider the following: 


1.. More people (men and women as well as children) 
read ‘“‘the comics” than any other one form of entertain- 
ment feature. 


2... Visibility and readership are unusually high because 
Puck-The Comic Weekly accepts only a limited number of 
advertisements aa issue. Space in Puck is a valuable fran- 
chise 


3.. Puck produces results. The manufacturer of a nation- 
ally famous shampoo tested Puck with one insertion in 1940. 
He came back with 4 insertions in 1941 and 1942. Based 
upon the outstanding results this advertiser used 11 inser- 
tions in 1943. 

Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 
6,000,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers from 
coast to coast and is read by over 20,000,000 people—men, 
women and children. 


“The comics” are tops with growing children as well as 
adults, so sales minded executives with an eye to the future 
should ask to see and carefully consider Puck’s analysis of 
“Your Customers of Tomorrow,” asound presentation chock- 
full of sales information. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York —Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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Mr. Carpenter (prone) had a plan 


Erlan always was an inquisitive child 
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National Safety Council 


Lightning put a solid finish on this G.I,’s sleeping-bag zipper 


Jones of the National Safety Council last 
week noted these oddities: 


q During Army maneuvers in Tennessee, 
a bolt of lightning struck the zipper of a 
soldier’s sleeping bag, welding it all round 
and thoroughly sealing him in. 


q As Pvt. Ernest M. Scofield of Denver 
huddled in a foxhole in the Solomons, a 
bullet dislodged a coconut overhead. It 
dropped and broke his leg. 


{ Herbert L. Carpenter of Brooklyn went 
to Mayor F. H. La Guardia with a plan 
to eliminate subway rushes. On the way 


home he was trampled in a subway rush 
and sent to a hospital. 


q A 17-year-old driver in Milwaukee sped 
up the rising leaf of a drawbridge, arched 


- over the gap, and landed unhurt on the 


down-slanting span on the other side. 


q “Little Erlan Wittola, 3, of Kulm, N.D., 
crawled into a large cream can in his back 
yard,” said Jones. “He had no trouble 
getting in, but his parents were able to 
get him out only after an operation on the 
bottom—of the cream can.” ‘ 


q Dr. W. A. Franklin, telling his junior 


A Milwaukee lad went up and over 


high-school class in Ponca City, Okla, 
how to handle matches safely, advised: 
“First remove the match, then close the 
container.” As he demonstrated, the 
matches flared and burned his hand. 
Franklin thought fast: “That, students, is 
what happens when one becomes momen- 
tarily careless.” 


§ Ruth McGrady of South Bend, Ind, 
slipped and broke her right wrist, stood 
up, then slipped and proceeded to break 
her left wrist. 


q{ In Dayton, Ohio, one Ben Myers, “bub- 
bling over with high spirits,” rode his elec- 
trically driven wheelchair through a red 
light and scooted into a 6-ton trailer truck. 
Unperturbed and unhurt, Myers picked up 
his scattered supply of crawfish, crickets, 
and grasshoppers and gayly went on his 
way fishing. . 


Kentucky Portent 


Kentuckians made it clear last week 
that their remarkable Election Day about- 
face in landsliding a Republican governor 
into office for the first time in fifteen years 
was no fluke. The proof came in a special 
election for the Congressional seat left 
vacant by the death of Democratic Rep. 
Edward W. Creal on Oct. 18. Fourth Con- 
gressional District voters swept in Chester 
QO. Carrier, Republican county attorney, 
over J. Dan Talbott, Democratic boss, by 
a vote of 29,882, to 17,234—a majority 
more than twice that of Creal in 1942. 

Glumly the Democrats blamed Talbott’s 
personal unpopularity (in patronage dis- 
pensing particularly). But the GOP hailed 
their newest victory as another sign of the 
times. In Washington Republican National 
Chairman Harrison E. Spangler prophesied 
that his party would win in 1944 even if 
the President runs for a fourth term. 
Arthur Krock of The New York Times, 
a native of Kentucky’s Fourth, observed: 
“In many areas of the Fourth District to 
vote for a Republican is a grave 
error . . . When Democrats fail to catty 
political divisions of this kind . . . the party 
portents grow dark indeed.” 





It gets there-sate-in cans 


It’s 30 below zero. A mountain 
blizzard is howling. There’s no fire- 
wood for miles. 


Yet this ski trooper will soon be 
eating a hot meal! 


Where does he get the fuel to 
start a fire? Right in his pack... 
in an ingenious little can! 


Watch how he uses it: First, he 
spins a screw on top of the can. Pulls 
out a sliding spout—inserts it into 
a portable stove. Then he squeezes 
the can like a bellows, squirting in 
precious fuel without spilling a drop. 


Thespout works soeasily he doesn’t 
have to remove his gloves and freeze 
his hands. When he’s finished, it dis- 
appears back in the can—out of 
the way. 


Simple and practical. And, like 
all cans, tough! It’s banged around. 
Dropped in snow. Exposed to violent 
temperature changes. But the fuel 
it carries gets there—safe! 


This can is only one reason why 


' you’re getting fewer cans today. 


Millions of cans of fuel, water, food, 
and ammunition have gone to war. 
But they'll be back—better than 
ever, thanks to our war job as ‘‘Pack- 
aging Headquarters for America.” 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facili- 
ties for forming, stamping, machining and as- 
sembly is still available. Write or phone our War 
Products Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN COMPANY 


SAVE TIN AND HELP CAN THE AXIS 
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Someday 

uletide Bells 
Tl Bing 
Merrily Again 


Someday soon the Yuletide bells will ring again, 

And once more there’ll be laughter, joy and mirth, 
Someday Christmas carolers will sing again, 

Those songs we love that tell of “‘Peace on Earth!”’ 


&* 


Someday hearts will beat as they return again, 
The husband, father, son . . . the neighbor’s boy, 
Someday Christmas lights will brightly burn again, 
Illuminating faces filled with joy. 


a 


Someday we will fill the flowing bow] again, 
And celebrate the season—and be gay, 

Someday soon the Yuletide bells will toll again, 
For VICTORY, at last, is on the way! 


ra 


AMERICANS will observe this wartime “Holiday Sea- 
son” with but a single thought and purpose... the 
determination to focus all our energies and efforts 
on final Victory. To speed that glorious day, the 
House of Seagram urges you to make your most im- 
portant Christmas gifts — U.S. War Bonds. For, as 
we have said these many years... 


“ONLY THE FINEST 
IS FINE ENOUGH 
FOR CHRISTMAS” 








Plastics Will Mean 
... and more of them! 


Even Topay, plastics men can vision a 
bathroom with practically everything in 
it made of plastics or containing plastics 
in some form. Imagine such a bathroom, 
costing less to manufacture, to ship, and to 
install, delivered as a unit to your home! 


The raw materials to make better homes 
with more bathrooms and finer kitchens 
come true are in existence. today ... in 
VinyLitTE and BAKELITE resins, and plastics 
made from them. 


BaKELITE resin-bonded plywood, like 
that from which planes and torpedo boats 
are made, can be used to make floors, 
walls, ceilings, and furniture. 


The type of plastic film used in water- 
proof, chemical- resistant food bags and 
rifle covers can be fabricated into mildew- 
proof shower curtains. VINYLITE resins can 
also be made into rot-resistant floor cov- 
erings that can be walked on millions of 
times without showing appreciable wear! 


Our engineers know from the record of 
VINYLITE plastic-coated life raft sails, 


sleeping bags, and life preservers, that, 


etter Homes 


VINYLITE plastics and compounds can be 
used in the future to bring you wall ‘cov- 
erings, window curtains, and furniture 
finishes that will outlast anything now 
available. 


Under heat and pressure, VINYLITE and 
BAKELITE plastics can be molded into 
numberless useful forms. Experience gained 
in molding war equipment will help to bring 
you such things as molded plastic furniture 
which will be lighter, easier to move, easier 
to keep clean! 


Spun plastics made from vinyl resins 
are resistant to rot. Right now, such plas- 
tics are used for making jungle hammock 
ropes and vital chemical filters. They also 
can be fashioned into draperies, upholstery, 
stockings, and other articles of clothing 
...sun-proof, water-proof, and moth-proof! 


VinyiitE.and BAKELITE resins and plas- 
tics, and many new techniques for using 
them, are peacetime research achievements 
of CarBipE AND CarRBON CHEMICALS Cor- 
PORATION and BAKELITE CoRPORATION, 
both Units of UCC. Fabricators converting 
these raw materials into finished articles 
are making them mean more and more to 
you. 


* GREATER SAFETY! Improved electrical wir- 
ing insulation that will not support flame can 
be made from several VINYLITE plastic com- 
pounds. Such wiring, now employed in vital 
circuits of warships, will some day provide 
greater safety in the home. 


MORE BEAUTY! New washable water paints 
based on BAKELITE resins, will bring new 
beauty to homes. These paints are inexpen- 
sive ... and easy to apply! 


LESS EXPENSE! Use of BAKELITE molding 
plastics in making washing machines, refrig- 
erators, and many other household devices 
and fixtures can mean lower-priced, longer- 
lasting equipment for you. 


LESS WORK! Easier cleaning of plastic- 
treated walls, ceilings, and floors. Plastic 
furniture and upholstery that are.easier to 
keep clean. Yours in the future! 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR. BONDS 
AND STAMPS — 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company 


CHEMICALS 


Haynes Stellite Company 
United States Vanadium Corporation 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation § The Linde Air Products Company 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
The Prest-@-Lite Company, Inc. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
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The brevity of the declarations of 
4 Cairo and Teheran may indicate dis- 
] agreements on certain details, but the 
declarations gain force from their sim- 
4 plicity. Seven points stand out: 
1—Complete accord among the Big 
' Three of the European war as to “the 
scope and timing” of military opera- 
' tions. A desperate German counterblow 
} employing a new weapon might upset 
this timetable. But the military conver- 
sations at Teheran buried the last suspi- 
‘ cion among the Allies that any one of 
‘them was holding back. Significantly, 
» the communiqué mentions the destruc- 
tion of German U-boats and war plants 
as well as of their armies. Until the 
- Moscow Conference, the Russians had 
never granted Allied bombing more 
than grudging credit. Until Teheran, 
they had never acknowledged publicly 
the importance and cost of the war at 
sea and probably had never understood 
it. 


2—The unqualified declaration that 
the Big Three of the war against Ger- 
many intend to make “an enduring 
peace,” which will banish war for 
“many generations.” None of the three 
men at Teheran would have signed so 
blunt a commitment if he had not been 
confident that the other two intended, 
to the best of their ability, to make it 
good. The literature of international 
meetings contains few words so direct 
and moving as: “We came here with 
hope and determination. We leave here 
friends in fact, in spirit, and in pur- 
pose.” . 

8—The Soviet Union, Britain, and 
the United States recognize that an 
enduring peace must be one which com- 
mands the good will of “the overwhelm- 
ing masses of the peoples of the world” 
and will welcome them into the world 
family of democratic nations. 


4—They proclaim, in effect, that 
every nation must be free to enjoy its 
own independence under a government 
of its own choosing. This may admit a 
wide interpretation of the meaning of 
democracy. That is to be expected when 
the same word is used by a communis} 
and two capitalist nations. 


a Ts 
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5—Dismemberment of the Japanese 
Empire, returning Japan geographically 
to its pre-1895 island limits. China is to 
get back everything lost to Japan, in- 
cluding Manchuria, in which the Rus- 
sians had a large interest up to the 
Russo-Japanese War and a smaller one, 
in their part-ownership of the Chinese 





The American Influence 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Eastern Railway, as late as 1929. Rus- 
sia is not openly a partner to this basic 
Pacific agreement. Russia may have 
different ideas. But until she takes an 


active part in the war against a: 


she cannot assert them. 


6—Elevation of China, as represent- 
ed by Chiang Kai-shek, to the status of 
one of the four great powers. 


7—The three-power pledge to recog- 


nize the sovereignty and territorial in- | 


tegrity of Iran, in accordance with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 


Five of these points—the first four 
and the sixth—underwrite the Moscow 
agreements, But their reaffirmation is 
important, since long-standing skepti- 
cism has to be overcome not only 
among many of the smaller nations 
adjacent to Russia but among the great 
Allies themselves. The declarations as 
to the Pacific and Iran were new. 

Every one of the seven points con- 
forms to the principles advocated by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 
On the record, the Teheran and Cairo 
conferences are quite as much a victory 
for American diplomacy as was the 
Moscow conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters. Not a victory in the sense that di- 
rect opposition had to be subdued, but 
a victory over skepticism and suspicion 
and a tendency to put detail above 
fundamentals. 

The recognition of China as one of 
the “Big Four” is perhaps even more 
than that. Mr. Roosevelt has consist- 
ently brushed aside as irrelevant the 
argument that China is not now a first- 
class power. He has argued that: (1) 
the treatment of China as a first-class 
power is essential to prevent the Pa- 
cific war from developing into a 
struggle between the white and colored 
races and (2) China within .a genera- 
tion or two wilb be a first-class power. 
This is forward-looking statesmanship. 

The United States has stood firmly 
for the independence of Iran against 


- both Russian and British jockeying for 


spheres of influence. The declaration on 
Iran is a complete triumph for the 
American viewpoint. It sets at rest the 
fear that the Russians would demand 
direct access to the Persian Gulf. 

In the conferences at Moscow, Cairo, 
and Teheran, the United States has not 
won every point, but it has yielded 
none. The agreements reached conform 
entirely to the policies approved, and in 

first advanced, by 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull. 















































































‘CMM? 
THE MIRACLE 


of a letter from home 


§ Seca nothing like a letter 
from home to build morale 
among our men in service, Thus 
the hand that wields a fountain 
pen helps destroy the enemy. That 
is why we are turning out for the 
folks at home, as many Wearever 
Zeniths as the needs of the armed 
forces will permit. Look for Zenith’s 
ruby top. Made by 
David Kahn, Inc., 
America’s largest foun- 
tain pen manufacturer 
(est. 1896). 
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Rhee’s Revival 


Dr. Syngman Rhee, envoy of the pro- 
visional government of the Republic of 
Korea, is the only diplomat who ever 
went to Shanghai in a coffin and returned 
to Washington with all his plenipotentiary 
powers intact. 

Last week the text of the Cairo agree- 
ment (see page 23) no sooner had been 
printed before Dr. Rhee issued a state- 
ment. It was the first time since 1894 that 
he and his government, now exiled in 
Chungking, could see a stronger light than 
that of the Rising Sun shining upon their 
country. For almost half a _ century 
Dr. Rhee had awaited creation of the 
force which would free Korea from Japa- 
nese oppression. Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek supplied it in the sixth 
paragraph of their pact, and Dr. Rhee 
suddenly had become a man dwelling in 
an almost unbelievable revival of faith. 

Small, gentlemanly, and a devout Meth- 
odist, he spoke softly of his gratification, 
an emotion that welled up in his voice. 
He blew occasionally on the ends of his 
fingers as he talked. The habit goes back 
to the turn of the century when he was in 
a Jap prison and almost daily jailers 
slashed his fingertips with bamboo rods. 

When he was released from prison in 
1904, Dr. Rhee carried with him the book 
all literate Koreans abide by today, his 
“Spirit of Independence.” Wasting no time 
defying the promulgators of the Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere, he came to the United States 
and set about equipping himself to make 
a greater fight for freedom. He earned 
an A.B. at George Washington University, 
a Master’s degree at Harvard, and a Ph.D. 


at Princeton. Then he 
went home again. 

The shadow of his old 
cell fell across his revo- 
lutionary part once 
more in 1912. He saw 
the futility of remain- 
ing. At hand was an 
invitation to serve as 
Korean delegate to a 
Methodist conference 
here. When the Japs re- 
fused to let him leave 
Dr. Rhee argued that 
by detaining one lone 
Korean they were show- 
ing fear and losing face 
before 25,000,000 people. 
That impressed the Japs 
enough to let him go 
with the understanding 
he was not to talk about 
Korea while away and 
was to return in six 
months. 

Still in the United 
States seven years later, 
Dr. Rhee was elected 
first president of the 
provisional Korean government. It was 
then he went to Shanghai to consult with 
his Cabinet. Compatriots smuggled him 
into town in a coffin. Tokyo put a price of 
$100,000 on his head, but no one collected. 

Dr. Rhee resigned the presidency several 
years ago. He was succeeded by Kim Koo, 
obviously a good man ‘to have on your 
side in any revolution: The Korean Com- 
mission in Washington describes Kim Koo, 
with not a little pride, as the world’s No. 1 
terrorist. It accredits him with strangling 
with his bare hands the Jap captain who 
murdered Korea’s last queen, Min; with 
inspiring the 1932 Shanghai bomb-throw- 
ing incident in which Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura, Jap envoy in the United States 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, lost an eye. 

Koreans in Korea think highly of Kim 
Koo’s work for independence,* too. For 
under the Japanese, their own language is 
forbidden; their religion suppressed. Only 
one kitchen knife per family is allowed. 

Now 68 years old, Dr. Rhee believes he 
will live to see his government take a 
recognized place among the democracies 
of the world (it is not now recognized by 
the United States) and to return to his 
country under a flag of freedom. 


y International 
Rhee saw hope for Korea in Cairo 


Happy Family 


Thanksgiving was not a holiday for 
government workers, but some depart- 
ments dismissed employes early. Miffed by 
this were both the employes who got off 
(because they received no advance notice) 





*Uncompromisingly, Kim Koo in Chungking 
this week blasted the Cairo conferees for 
promising independence “in due course” instead 
of immediately after the war. 


and those who had to work the full day 
(because others were released) . It’s settled 
that Christmas Day will be a holiday, but 
last week officials began to show some 
concern about Christmas Eve. Some agen- 
cy heads feared others might send workers 
home early on Dec. 24. The question, 
involving peace in civil service and good 
will on the Potomac, was sent to the 
White House, where some people insist 
S. Claus still lives. 

And speaking of Santa Claus, Washing. 
tonians will miss them, their tinkling bells, 
and their chimneys on downtown streets 
this year. The local War Manpower Com. 
mission has ruled both Santa and his fund. 
collecting helpers nonessential to the war 
effort. 


Third Down 


A 40-year-old Air Forces major told this 
story at the National Press Club. Flying 
toward China from India with two gen- 
erals as passengers, he was forced by an 
engine breakdown to land at an advanced 
jungle airfield. He radioed back to an 
India base for ‘spare parts, explaining the 
urgency of the generals’ mission. Shortly 
he received four or five replies assuring him 
the parts were en route and would arrive 
at a certain time. 

Sure enough, the rescue plane landed at 
the appointed minute. Ground crews un- 
loaded two whopping big crates. In them 
were complete football outfits for two 
teams. Patiently the major sent another 
message, then with the generals and air- 
field personnel organized two elevens. The 
mercury was near the top, but replete 
with shin guards, helmets, and sweaters, 
the generals, the major, and the mechanics 
sweated through some hot games. When 
the needed parts finally arrived the major 
was in the post hospital recovering from 
a hard tackle. 


Triumph 

Vice President Wallace, expert gardener, 
dug a hole with a trowel, placed the rose 
shoot in it, and patted the earth back. 
The ceremony took place in the front 
garden of the Mexican Embassy on Six- 
teenth Street. As the Vice President bent 
to his gardening, newsreel cameras turned 
and Mrs. Wallace, Ambassador Francisco 
Castillo Najera, and Sefiora Najera all 
obligingly beamed. The rose’s name: 
Mexico. First rose to be called after 
a Latin American country, it will be 
planted next year along the Pan American 
Highway. 
“ Last week’s little tableau surrounding 
it was one for which Amy Vanderbilt had 
waited two and a half years. Publicist rep- 
resenting its growers, she had patiently 
worked on the stage setting all that time 
and finally earned her fee when the Vice 
President came to view the Mexican Em- 
bassy Garden and plant the last bush of 
the plot. The ceremony required eight 
minutes. After that came champagne ! 
the conservatory. . 
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CONDUCTOR IS IN COMMAND of train 
operation. Here he is making up his 
“Wheel Report” on the origin, des- 
tination, and content of each car. 


OBSERVATION POST. From this seat 


the CABOOSE 


Command Car of a Mile-Long keeps watch over the train ahead, 
War Freight Train Rolling over a 

RAILROAD WIGWAG. Railroad men on duty 
the Water Level Route Sacer watch each passing train and signal to the 


train crew if anything needs attention. The 


T. 3 rear brakeman acknowledges these signals, 
HIS IS a New York Central caboose. A A raised arm means, “All okay.” 


workaday little car. Yet it’s a field headquarters 
in today’s critical battle of transportation. 


Every hour, 1,000 freight trains start over 
the rails of America . . . each commanded by 
a train crew in just such a caboose as this. 


Storms may lash the platforms. Fog or snow 
may-dim the windows. But you'll find the men 
of the caboose at their posts, safeguarding 
those precious, heavy-laden cars up ahead. 


Today, they're helping to move the greatest 
traffic of all time, over fifty-billion ton-miles a 
month. And from this Victory task are grow- 
ing new efficiencies that will mean still finer 
rail transportation when Victory is won. 


New York Cent 


yeNEW YOR 

Buy CENTRAL 

MORE SN 
WAR BONDS 


HERE'S WHAT WE HAUL IN ONE WAR YEAR ~194,300,000 TONS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR 
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Merchandise Shortage Grows 
as Retailers Trim Inventories 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Reflects 
Fears That Sudden End: of War 
Will Make Ersatz Unsalable 


If the war were to end tomorrow, a 
large portion of all consumer goods now 
being sold would almost immediately be- 
come obsolete. 

Today, in ~*. undiscriminating and al- 
most violer .»: ying mood, the public will 
snap up a thing from cardboard garbage 
cans to $5,000 fur coats without quibbling 
too much about quality or price. But if 
there were peace tomorrow, the public 
would shun wooden-spring furniture, card- 
board toys, zipperless, dresses, stockings 
made of rayon and cotton instead of nylon 
and silk, panties secured with ‘drawstrings 
instead of elastic—all the inferior goods of 
wartime. 

Mail-order houses, department stores, 
the small neighborhood retailer, and the 
big syndicate variety chains know this is 
the way the public will react. The mere 
thought of getting caught with stocks of 





substitutes not only makes them shudder 
—they are doing something about it. 

Stimulated by United Nations successes, 
they are whittling ersatz inventories as 
small as possible, putting buying on a vir- 
tual hand-to-mouth schedule. This action 
forms one jaw of a pincers which will 
squeeze the consumer increasingly after 
the biggest Christmas buying splurge in 
higfory is over. The other jaw, whose bite 
is already familiar, is the growing shortage 
of prewar items not now being made. 


Squeeze: That this consumer squeeze 
has not become apparent earlier is due to 
the fact that during two years of war, 
American civilians have lived: off the mer- 
chandise fat accumulated in the last two 
years of peace. Not only that, but many 


manufacturers kept making satisfactory — 


merchandise in quantity as long as their 
big supplies of materials lasted. As soon 
as war broke out in Europe in 1939, canny 
merchandise managers began stacking up 
record-breaking inventories which reached 
an all-time peak in the third quarter of 
1942. : 








Shop, look, and miss ’em: The more you buy the less there is to sell 


Retail Sales and Inventories 


(Includes durable and nondurable 
goods, drugstores and food stores) 


Sales During Year Year-End Inventories 


1939 $42,042,000,000 $5,11'7,000,000 
1940 . 46,401,000,000 5,549,000,000 
1941 55,637,000,000 6,637 ,000,000 
1942 57,784,000,000 6,384,000,000 
1943 (est) 62,900,000,000 


Now trade statistics show what the 
public will soon discover: inventories of 
consumer goods have been reduced 12 per 
cent in the past year while sales increased 
9 per cent. 

The mail-order houses have been hit 
harder, perhaps, than any other single 
class of retailer. They must buy farther 
ahead and in greater quantities than most 
others. By the same token, therefore, they 
stand to take a big loss when the plug is 
pulled from under the artificially high war: 
time prices for substitute goods. As an ex- 
ample of what the mail-order people 
expect, Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., has 
set up a $16,000,000 inventory deprecia- 
tion reserve just to take care of these an- 
ticipated losses; this despite the fact that 
Ward is not buying any more of the ersatz 
stuff than it feels it absolutely has to. This 
trend toward reducing inventories is plain- 
ly visible in Ward figures on stocks of 
goods on hand. At the end of July 1942 
the company’s inventory was at the record 
peak of $184,500,000. On the same date 
this year it stood at $145,500,000—a re- 
duction of $89,000,000. 

Because of the costs involved in turning 
down orders and refunding money, there 
exists the paradox of Ward vigorously dis- 
couraging consumer orders. In the first 
nine months of its current fiscal year, 
Ward refunded $82,000,000 to catalogue 
buyers seeking nonavailable merchandise. 
In an effort to slow down ordering, the 
company inserted slips in its Christmas flyer 
requesting customers not to ask for some 
2,000 items in the main catalogue which 
are no longer-in stock. Sears, Roebuck & 
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MANPOWER 
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Lroblem 


If shortage of help is your bottleneck, if you would 
like to make inexperienced help more productive, 
if your office staff is jittery from constant strain, dis- 
cuss your problem with a Monroe representative. 


The job of Monroe is to speed production — to 


relieve the manpower problem on such vitally im- 
portant work as payroll ‘calculations and records; 
statistics and special reports; cost and inventory 
records, posting and accounting procedures, ete. 

Monroe Calculating Machines, Monroe Listing 
and Accounting Machines—and the expert service 
that goes with them—stand ready to help you in 
this emergency. 

Call the nearby Monroe Branch; our representa- 
tive will explain the availability of Monroe equip- 
ment under existing conditions. He can also suggest * 
possible short-cuts and simplification of work to 
save many precious hours. 


Ask for details about our Guaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan, the economical way to keep your 
Monroes in top operating condition through regu- 
lar inspections by trained Monroe specialists. 


A timely example of Monroe’s special wartime 
service is the new book— 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED METHODS 
FOR PAYROLL CALCULATIONS 


. » . ask your nearest Monroe representative for 
a copy or send in the coupon below. 


Re ee ee ee ee ee -_——S ewe ee ee 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Please send information concerning Monroe Sim- 
plified Methods for Payroll Calculations. 
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When Freedom's banners are finally 
raised in triumph, they will presage a 
new, accelerated way oflife. This trans- 
formation will bring new concepts of 
time—and demands for consistent 
watch accuracy under all conditions. 
For these responsibilities Defender 
Watches are already equipped. Ex- 
traordinary resistance to the ravages 
of water, shocks and exposure, is to- 
day being firmly attested everywhere 
.--With all their uncompromising effi- 
ciency. Defender Watches are distin- 
guished in appearance.. 





man 


DEFENDERS OF TIME 
NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 


Defender Watches for men and, women are 
available in a wide selection of new thin 
models—from $39.75 (Federal tax included). 


ant? 








EDW L STERN & CO. 610 Fifth Ave .N YC 


oF .SHOCKPROOF “AUTOMATIC. NOW MACE 
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Co. finds itself in virtually the 
same predicament, and so, in a 
lesser degree, do Chicago Mail 
Order Co., Spiegel, Inc., and 
all the rest of the mail-order 
houses. 

Department stores, small 
neighborhood retailers, and the 
big syndicate variety chains, 
such as Woolworth, Kresge, 
and Grant, have their head- 
aches, too. Naturally, they are 
tempted to provide all possible 
goods for the buying-crazy 
public of today. At the same 
time, they see mighty hard 
sledding and, in the case of the 
smaller fellow, possible ruin, if 
they get caught with a top- 
heavy inventory of goods that 
will become unsalable just as 
soon as better quality mer- 
chandise can be obtained. 


Significance 


Two things were causing re- 
tailers to put out caution sig- 
nals for their buyers: (1) con- 
tinued good news indicating 
that the war might end sooner 
than most people thought a 
year ago; (2) announcements 
trickling out of the War Pro- 
duction Board and the. Office 
of Civilian ‘Requirements in 
recent weeks that materials 
will soon be released slowly for 
civilian goods. 

So far, the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy of merchandisers 
has not backed up to manu- 
facturers, although it is logical 
to presume they will be affect- 
ed as the trend continues. But 
makers of some substitute mer- 
chandise—particularly in the 
plastics, furniture, shoe, and 
toy lines—believe they will 
have a market for their goods 
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Associated Press 


Photogenic Jesse: Like a bookkeeper 
perched on a high stool Jesse Jones last week 
told a Senate committee that his Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. should be the agency to dis- 
pose of the government’s vast industrial holdings 
after the war. The big Texan, tiring of talking 
on his feet, rests his 6-foot-3 200-pound bulk on 
a typewriter stand which luckily seems sturdy 
enough for the job. 





for some months to come. 

Contrary to public opinion, merchan- 
disers contend that the soft-goods lines 
such as textiles and clothing will be 
scarcer than hardware in the next several 
months. This is based on the -fact that 
manpower in textile mills is not sufficient 
to turn out the quotas of finished goods. 
On the other hand, factories which have 
been using substitute materials for metal 
will gradually convert back to metal as 
fast as it is released for civilian production. 

The possibility of a price debacle on 
substitute goods when’ they are no longer 
wanted by civilians constitutes the biggest 
worry of merchandise men. And the de- 
bacle is likely to be all the worse because 
today’s finished-goods prices—even of the 
ersatz stuff—are said to be approximately 
35 per cent above 1939. 

Department of Commerce analysts in- 
sist, however, that retailers are worried 
unreasonably about these factors. They 
point out that even if the war ends next 
year, there will be a readjustment period 


lasting several months during which the 
substitute goods can be moved out of in- 
ventory before the flow of high-standard 
merchandise can be resumed. Admittedly, 
however, this would be done against in- 
creasing consumer resistance which would 
mean lower prices. 

But it all added up to the fact that the 
warnings repeatedly issued during the past 
two years were at last coming true: That 
the country has virtually lived en its fat 
in the form of accumulated merchandise 
stocks. 


Steer Champ 


T. Richard Lacy Jr., slender, and soft- 
spoken Kansas, Ill., farm boy, did it again 
last week. For the second year in succession, 
a Hereford steer which he had raised was 
adjudged grand champion at the Chicago 
Market Fat Stock Show, wartime sub- 
stitute for the blue-ribbon International 
Livestock Exposition. When auctioned 
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Fifth Freedom 


This man, not long ago, worked with his hands in a steel 





mill. He’s a top executive today, thanks to free enterprise. 


-In America, a man is free to choose his work, free to develop 
his talents, free to advance to the limit of his ability. It is 
opportunity, incentive to individual effort, that has made 


America strong. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. PA. 
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soon after the judging, the. 1,020-pound | 


steer brought $4,080, or $4 a pound, third 
highest price in the show’s history. This 
put young Lacy’s income for the past four 
years from prizes and prize stock sales at 
above $25,000. 

Even, more remarkable is the way Lacy 
has captured the leading prizes in three 
successive years—something no one ely 
has done before. He bought his steers a 





_ Bring-’em-back-a-prize Lacy (right) 


calves from T. O. Ranch at Raton, N. M. 
and fed them on his father’s 160-acre stock 
farm in Edgar County, III. In 1941 he took 
the junior championship with T. O. Again: 
he won both junior and grand champior- 
ships in 1942 with T. O. Masterpiece; and 
again this year his entry, T. O. Monogram. 
won both awards. In winning, T. O. Mono- 
gram defeated 554 other Hereford, Aber- 
deen-Angus, and Shorthorn entries. 

An only child, young Lacy will reach 
the draft age of 18 next month and hopes 
to land in the Army. The 5-foot 8-inch 
youth who plays left end on the Kansa: 
High School football team, ranks high 
scholastically and hasn’t much time for 
girls. The rosy-cheeked, blond youth hopes 
eventually to take over the 160-acre stock 
farm located in the undulating section of 
Edgar County and operated by his father, 
himself a frequent winner in stock show er- 
tries. In addition to steers, Lacy also is inter- 
ested in raising pure-bred Southdown sheep 
and Berkshire hogs—he once _ received 
$500 for a boar. This year, as last, young 
Lacy has put most of his. income into 
War Bonds. 


Oil Specter 


A gasoline shortage far worse than aly 
the East has experienced was brewing last 
week for the Pacific Coast and j 











the friendly atmosphere — Has added special zest 
















Of hospitable old inns ToVictory’s toast— 
Like this, | Just as it will again 

Men first acclamed  —s When this war 

Old Overholt. Fe : Is won. 

That was 133 years ago! oF : 


Since then—. 

And through five wars — 
This fine whiskey’s 
Good Taste’. 


That always stands out 








_ PLEASE BE PATIENT. We're doing our best to’ 
sptead our prewar stocks of Old Overholt fairly—as 
_ We afe now engaged in war production of alcohol. 
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datemzelale of melantelacen 
is taking form today 


On some future date a man’s hand will press 
the release that sends down the last bomb of 
this war. He may not realize the historical 
significance of his action. Nor will he realize 
that he has given the signal to start the great- 
est reconstruction program in history. 


Yet the ground work for that reconstruction 
has already been laid! Whenrthe war ends... 
great chemical plants such as Davison can 
almost instantaneously reconvert a major por- 
tion of their production to peaceful pursuits. 


Developments to which Davison has contrib- 


THE DAVISON 


Frags: tanh (emi 





uted ... catalysts for synthetic rubber and 
high octane gasoline; casting compounds for 
new light magnesium metal and alloys; 


_ improved packaging methods that provide 


perfect protection from moisture, rust and 
corrosion ... will then be at the command of 
peacetime industry. 


For food production, too, Davison is prepared 
to supply its vast production of agricultural 
chemicals ... and to exert all its power to 
serve agriculture as it will serve industry in 
the gigantic task of reconstruction that will 
one day begin! 


MICAL CORPORATION x x x 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 3, 
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Mountain States and probably will be felt 
in increasing force within four to six weeks. 
Though Petroleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes still was tight-lipped about 
the situation, PAW investigators had 
tuned up these figures: Rising military 
and civilian demands, now at the rate of 
1,000,000 barrels of crude oil daily, are 
900,000 barrels in excess of production. 
Even increased drilling based on known 
reserves in the California fields will not 
stave off the fuel famine. Keeping pace 
with the mounting tempo of war in the 
Pacific, military requirements, currently 43 
per cent of supply, are forecast to rise to 
52 per cent after Jan. 1. 


Margarine Battle 


Tax Repeal Proposal Forces 
Dairy Group to Think Fast 


For nearly 70° years the nation’s dairy 
interests and the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers have carried on a bitter, un- 
ending battle. Often the fight has swirled 
across state lines, setting one state against 
another. In one instance Alabama, whose 
cottonseed oil is used in the manufacture 
of margarine, boycotted Wisconsin road 
machinery and cheese because of that 
dairy state’s high margarine tax. 

During the current session of Congress 
the margarine producers introduced an 
emancipation act—the Fulmer bill—which 
stirred up the bitterest conflict since 1918 
when margarine became an item in the na- 
tion’s refrigerators. This bill was designed 
to remove, along with other hobbles, the 
present Federal excise tax of 10 cents a 
pound on yellow-colored margarine and 
the 4 cent a pound on the uncolored. 

On the side of margarine were important 
allies including: (1) the element of good 
timing, presenting margarine’s appeal while 
the country’s butter spread was wearing 
thin, (2) a well-documented case for the 
nutritive value of margarine, and (3) 
growing support from the cotton farmers 
of the South, the soybean farmers of the 
Com Belt, and the beef raisers of the 
West, all with a production stake in mar- 
garine’s future. This last factor split the 
farm bloc—dairymen and their lobbyists 
against all the others. 

But last month, after the margarine crowd 
had finished testifying in favor of the bill 
before the House Agriculture Committee, 
the battle halted unexpectedly. Committee 
Chairman Hampton P. Fulmer of South 
Carolina, author of the bill, left Washing- 
ton for a long hospitalization. He expected 
hearings to be continued until the butter 
side had presented. its rebuttal. But the 
dairy interests had heard enough and they 
sprang their trap. They persuaded the 
drawling Texas cattleman, Rep. Richard 
M. Kleberg, who is on the margarine team, 
to call a meeting. The butter faction knew 
that under the rules there was a way to 
shelve the bill. So a moment after Kle- 
berg’s gavel fell, with a 14 to 11 vote they 
shoved through a resolution suspending 
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Deck on Deck: Ten per cent more war goods are being carried in each 
freighter fitted with these false decks, especially suited to mobile items, that 
have been built above the top decks of some 7,000 cargo vessels since 1940. 
Deckloads of trucks and planes are safe from the danger of being washed over- 
board because the false decks are built on top of widely spaced steel posts welded 
to the main deck. The open spacing permits unrestricted flow of sea water in 
stormy weather, thus lessening the strain on deck-cargo lashings. Since the 
idea was adopted not a single piece of mobile cargo has been washed away. 





consideration of the Fulmer measure or 
any similar bill for the entire Congres- 
sional session. 

Last week the outsmarted margarine 
group struck again. Sen. Burnet R. May- 
bank of vegetable-oil-producing . South 
Carolina offered before the Senate Finance 
Committee a proposal to tack on to the 
House-approved $2,140,000,000 tax bill a 
provision to repeal taxes on margarine for 
the duration. If the committee throws out 
the proposal, as seemed likely last week, 
it will be offered on the floor. 


Ford’s Ideal 


Henry Ford last week passed - another 
milestone in his 36-year search for a more 
nearly perfect internal combustion motor. 
He obtained a personal patent on a fur- 
ther improvement on his pet development, 
the opposed-piston gasoline engine. The in- 
ventor first began working with the idea 
in 1907, two years before the famous 
Model “T” emerged. Through the years 
he has steadily added refinements to his 
ideal motor. The latest provides access 
to the valves without taking down the 
engine. : 

In its simplest form, this type engine 
might be described as having two pistons 
in one cylinder, each operating a crank- 
shaft at the opposite end of the cylinder. 
Spark plugs and fuel-intake valves are be- 
tween the piston heads. When the fuel is 


exploded in between them, both pistons © 


are driven simultaneously in opposite di- 
rections and turn their respective crank- 


shafts which are geared to a common drive 
unit. Additional power is thus derived 
from the single explosion. 

Significance 

Until Pearl Harbor, the Germans had 
been a little ahead of the rest of the world 
in development of the-odd pancake engine. 
But Americans have not been idle, and it 
is claimed Ford’s newest patent will over- 
come one of the major mechanical diffi- 
culties. 

Using the standard BMEP (brake mean 
effective pressure) yardstick, Ford’s en- 
gine has shown efficiency up to 120 BMEP, 
whereas the best, conventional automobile 
engines have never topped 90 BMEP. 
Commercial airline engines sometimes 
reach 150 BMEP and high-powered air- 
craft engines using ultra-high compression 
and high-octane superfuels reach 200 
BMEP, but only at tremendous operating 
cost. From this performance data, it can 
be secn that, when finally perfected, Ford’s 
engine might reduce the efficiency gap be- 
tween present automobile and aircraft 
engines to a narrow margin. 


Sweet Study 


The sugar producers and processors did 
not like it at all when their product was 
made conspicuous by its absence from the 
basic food groups publicized by the 
government’s National Wartime Nutrition 
Program. Moreover, the industry for years 
has been irritated by what it feels ‘are 


mistaken notions concerning sugar in 

















Can We Plan on Using 
a PLASTIC PART Here? 


LASTICS such as INSUROK have suc- _ 


cessfully solved many a design prob- 
lem. More and more designers of “‘Prod- 
uctsfor Tomorrow’ areindicating the use 
of INSUROK because of its wide variety 
of grades and types. Commercially con- 
stant INSUROK is available in a type 
and grade to meet virtually every me- 
chanical, chemical and electrical need. 

When and where a plastic part can 
and should be used naturally depends on 
the job it is expected to do. Like all other 
materials, INSUROK is most efficient 
and economical when it is selected and 
used properly. Frequently INSUROK 
cuts material costs, permits important 
savings in fabrication, assembly or in 
the construction of other parts with 
which it is used. 

Richardson Plasticians have had years 
of experience in co-operating with de- 
signers and manufacturers of practically 
ae rr eer sms 0 

lasticsand their applicationmay behelp- 

1 in saving your time, effort and money. 
A new non-technical booklet "Facts About 
Plastics’’ has just been released. It should 
be at the fingertips of anyone considering 

use of new plastic parts or products. 


Write for your copy on your company letter- 
bert Boe Melrose Park, I 
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Molded and Laminated INSUROK is 

now being used in numerous prod- 

ucts for the Army, Navy and Air 

Force. “Tomorrow” it will provide 

competitive advantages for many a 

product — manufacturing economies 
for many a concern, 
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diets: that it made teeth decay, facilitated 
diabetes, etc. and on top of all that domes. 
tic sugar-beet farmers were being wooed 
away from that crop by government in. 
ducements to switch to other foods. 

So last week 26 American, Hawaiian, 
Cuban, and Puerto Rican sugar suppliers 
who had earlier formed the Sugar Research 
Foundation met for an industry war 
council and mapped out a plan of strategy, 
They decided to go to school and find out 
exactly what the score is. From Cambridge 
came the announcement that, backed by a 
$125,000 grant from the foundation, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology had 
embarked on a five-year program of re. 
search and training of scientists in car. 
bohydrate chemistry. In addition to get- 
ting the facts about the food value of 
sugar, the scientists will explore new in. 
dustrial uses of the product. 


Young Idea 


A number of new, young faces will pop- 
ulate the War Production Board soon if 
Donald M. Nelson’s present campaign to 
staff the agency with 50 top-flight younger 
business executives is successful. Fearful 
of a repetition of the mass exodus of expe- 
rienced brains from Washington that 
marked the end of the last war, Nelson 
currently is engaged in selling corporate 
presidents the idea of letting him have 
their most likely up-and-coming talent for 
the important job of unwinding the war. 
Though he is aware that the glamor which 
goes into making war will be absent in the 
aftermath, the WPB chairman is stressing 
the point that the men he wants must stay 
until the last bit of drudgery is done and 
the country is back to a stable, peacetime 
economic footing. 


Grain Ceilings 

The price of corn went up 9 cents a 
bushel this week, by order of Fred M. 
Vinson, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. Requested by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the price rise was designed to 
force more corn to market so it could be 
used by industrial-corn processors and live- 
stock feeders in areas where the supply is 
short. The new ceiling effective Dec. 6, 
was set at $1.16 in Chicago—the second 
raise since the original corn ceiling was 
fixed at $1.02 last January. In April, the 
OPA lifted it to $1.07. But at this price 
farmers still held the yellow grain or fed 
it to hogs. ; 

Vinson’s new order also instituted 4 
temporary 60-day freeze of oats and bar- 
ley prices at the highest levels reached be- 
tween Nov. 29 and Dec. $—approximately 
78 cents and $1.18 respectively at Chicago. 
A similar freeze for sorghum grains put 
the ceiling at $2.38 a hundredweight 1 
Kansas City, $2.42 in Texas, and $2.76 on 
the West Coast. These ceilings were set to 
halt the continued price rise of these feed 
grains which followed the paucity of com 
offerings at lower prices. . 

One of the results of the OPA’s action 
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“Hor Centuries To Come” 


‘The freedom to achieve is as 
fundamental as any of the freedoms 
thus far announced. It is at the base of 
our independence. It is a quality of 
character. It is a state of mind. It is a 
vigorous, virile point of view. 


‘‘ The extent to which we accept 
that responsibility and all of its impli- 
cations may well determine the course 
of our economic and political future for 
centuries to come.” 


.. A. L. M. WIGGINS, 
President of the 
American Bankers Association 
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48 Wall Stree-—New York 
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will be to force hogs to market—and this 
at a time when the livestock terminals are 
struggling with a flow of hogs so terrific 
that the government was actually consid- 
ering embargoing further shipments to the 
principal markets until the harried packers 
could catch up. In the first three days of 
last week, a total of 464,100 hogs were re- 
ceived at the twelve leading markets, an 
increase of 105,100 above the same period 
- the week before and 140,800 more than a 
year ago. Meanwhile, hog slaughter last 
month was reported 35 per cent above that 
in November 1942. 


Plane Figures 


Another accolade went to the American 
aircraft industry last week when Donald 
M. Nelson announced an all-time record 
for a single month’s output. At the rate 
of more than one every 5 minutes 8,789 
planes were built during November (427 
above October’s record, total) and more 
than 1,000 were four-engined bombers. 
It was his first important arms announce- 
ment since his week-old promise to put 
more detailed production figures on the 
table. 

Though Nelson did not say, the 1,000,- 
plus bombers probably included some of 
the super Boeings—the B-29s, which dwarf 
the big Flying Fortresses and Liberators 
of today’s air force. It was just a month 
ago that Gen. H. H. Arnold, commanding 
the Army Air Forces, said that the B-29s 
soon would have their final test—under 
combat conditions (NEwsweEEk, Nov. 15) . 

In reaching the 1,000-mark for heavy 
bombers, Nelson beat his own schedule by 
four months. Last May he had predicted 
that this level would be reached by April 
1944. 

Total weight of aircraft produced in No- 
vember was 35 times greater than in July 
1940 and 97 per cent of the month’s goal, 
Nelson said. He pointed out that emphasis 
must be placed on “ever greater numbers 
of yet larger planes,” and this in the face 
of the manpower shortage. 





Depression-Born Coal Bootlegging 


Continues Because ‘It’s Patriotic’ 


In the cold December dawn the miner 
hitched the cap forward on his head, waved 
to his wife who waved back from the 
window where the service flag hung, and 


moved swiftly along the bleak street of ~ 


the Southern Pennsylvania coal town. He 
knew that in the eyes of the law he was a 
thief going forth to steal; but to the woman 
waiting at the window he was a husband 
going to his job. To the children who still 
slept in the crowded ramshackle house and 
to the boy overseas, he was a hard-working 
father who had always been a good pro- 
vider. 

At the head of the abandoned pit, where 
an old automobile with a hoist attached to 
the rear axle was used to haul up coal in 
buckets, he was joined by a half dozen 









other miners. They, like himself, were 
ready to risk life and limb in the illegal 
task of bootlegging coal from the colliery 
they had confiscated. The little group pre. 
paring to enter the poorly timbered mine 
were only a small part of an army upwards 
of 5,000 men who daily perpetrated 4 
brazen, half-condoned robbery, unprece- 
dented in the annals of American labor. 
Last year alone, the loot from illegal work. 
ings of Pennsylvania mines amounted to 
about 5,000,000 tons of coal—about half 
of it sold to the companies owning the 
property from which it had been stolen, 

Coal bootlegging was born a dozen years 
ago in the early bleak days of the depres. 
sion. When the last payday arrived and 
the anthracite mines closed down, some 
miners simply returned to the old pits and 
began digging for their own heating needs 
and those of their neighbors. Others opened 
new mines in the wooded hills. Soon or- 
ganization transformed bucketful bootleg. 
ging into big business. Truckers began to 
take the coal to markets in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, and as far south 
as Baltimore, cutting the consumer price 
by $1.50 to $2 a ton. 


Countermeasure: Vigorous protests 
against the theft of coal finally brought 
state troopers to the anthracite counties 
of Pennsylvania. When the miners refused 
to abandon their diggings, the troopers, in 
one of the few moves to oust the bootleg. 
gers, tear-gassed the shafts. Fanning out 
the gas, the miners went back to work. 

As their markets expanded, the coal 
bootleggers’ ranks were swelled. By 193i 
a report to the governor of Pennsylvania 
estimated that probably 12,000 men were 
engaged in illegal mining while another 
6,000 were employed in selling the stolen 
coal. 

Since the war, coal bootlegging has 








Ye. 
Associated Press ‘ 


“Community-condoned theft”: With ill-timbered shafts and crude tipples the bootleg miners carry on 
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How America 
is using one of its greatest 





war weapons 





When War struck, the United States had one asset un- 
matched by any of our enemies or our allies. 


This asset was the enormous number of our people 


who listened to the radio as regularly as they ate their 


dinner and supper . . . and who could be reached with vital 
war messages every day of the year. 








This audience consisted of about 100 million citizens 
whom the Government could count on to turn to their 
radios—not just hope that they would. 


Today, for example, the Government knows that from 
25 to 30 million people will listen to Fibber McGee & 
Molly .. . 23 to 25 million to the Lux Radio Theater 
. «+ 23 to 27 million to Jack Benny ... and so on down 
the list. 


This audience was built over the course of years by — 


American business, It could not be duplicated quickly, no 
matter how much money was spent. 


Business did this 


In generous measure, business has turned over this power- 
ful weapon to the Government, to be used to spread mes- 
Sages necessary to the successful prosecution of the war. 


More than $90,000,000 worth of time and talent was 
donated to the Government in 1942. At present, 
approximately $8,000,000 worth of such time 
and talent is being donated each month. 








In large part these radio programs are produced and 
the war messages in them are written by the advertising 
agencies of the country. And the number of these sepa- 
rately written and conceived messages runs into many 
thousands. 


For instance, in 1942 some 600,000 mdividual programs 
carried war messages. In addition to these, the stations 
themselves broadcast more than 514 million war 
‘announcements which appeared between programs 
rather than as part of them. 


In terms of actual broadcast time, the figures are 
almost incredible. In June of this year, the latest month . 
on which data is available, American radio stations 
broadcast war messages—ranging from 18-second spot 
announcements to 90-minute live broadcasts—that 
totalled up to more than 18,000 hours, more than 
750 days, of listening time. 


Now these millions of messages—which inform Amer- 
icans of things they can and should do—are not the only 
way in which radio has helped us fight a better war. 


Like the American newspapers and magazines, radio 
has made America aware of the seriousness of our 
struggle in other powerful ways. 


Using news from all over the world supplied by the 
great American newspaper services as well as by its own 
news gatherers, radio has given this country hour-by-hour 
coverage of the war. 


Each week the 911 American radio stations now on 
the air broadcast an average of 18 hours and 26 minutes 
of news. The four major networks, alone, have 97 news- 
casters, devote approximately 87 hours per week to news 
and comment on the news. 


Like the newspapers and the magazines, radio has 
brought home to us our enormous task through stories 
told by our front-line fighting men. It has helped expose 
enemy propaganda. It has related the achievements, and 
problems of American production. It has enabled 100 
million Americans to gain inspiration and knowledge 
by listening directly to the leaders of our country and 
our Allies. 














(continued on next page) 









(continued from preceding page) 


Uncle Sam did this 


Radio’s contribution to the war has not been a one-sided 
affair with the radio industry doing all the giving and 
Uncle Sam all the receiving. 


Working with the War Advertising Council and the 
men and women in the radio business, the Government 
developed the Network Allocation Plan, under which 
war messages:are weighed according to their urgency and 
importance. 


The Government alsoset up, first under the OFF, later 
under the OWI, its own radio production group. To 
this group came many of the ablest radio men in the 
business—experienced producers, script and com- 
mercial writers, actors, engineers, technicians, and 
executives. 


Aided in many instances by their old friends in the 
advertising agencies, the radio stations, and the radio net- 
works... in other instances working completely on their 
own ... these men have done a great job, both on the 
home front and overseas. 


Here at home they have created and produced a num- 
ber of top-flight programs. One of these was “You Can't 
Do Business With Hitler,” carried at its peak by 703 sta- 
tions. Another is “The Treasury Star Parade,” currently 
heard over some 900 stations each week. 








The overseas job is very complex. Here, in the words 
of Elmer Davis, ‘‘we have four audiences—the enemy, 
our Allies in both the free and occupied nations, neutral 
countries, and the American armed forces.”’ 





The soldiers and sailors want, and get, news from 
home, music and shows they’d be listening to if they were 
here. The news programs are amazingly complete. 


The other three audiences—the Allied countries, the 
neutral countries, and the enemy—are told the story of 
what America is doing and getting ready to do. They are 
told the story of American production and that we are 
going to win. 


The program that carries this information to the world 
is called The Voice of America. It is broadcast 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, in 26 languages, 
over 30 short-wave transmitters. It is also carried over 
medium and long-wave stations in England, Africa, 
and Sicily. The theme song is ‘‘Yankee Doodle.”’ 





and radio. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. Advertising 


New York « Chicago + Detroit « San Francisco + Hollywood * Montreal + Toronto 


> This is the third of a series of three advertisements which discuss the wartime services and the 
wartime importance of America’s three great media of public information—newspapers, magazines, 


Numerous other overseas programs report, from many 
angles, on the American scene. One gives profiles of 
American leaders. Another replies to questions asked 
by the English man in the street about America. Another 
tells the story of the American states. A weekly report 
from Minnesota goes to Sweden. 


Some of these programs are live broadcasts; others are 
shipped abroad for broadcast on records. Since October, 
1942, the OWI has sent records abroad in Afrikaans, 
Arabic, English, Flemish, French, Icelandic, Italian, Per- 
sian, Portuguese, Spanish, Swedish, and Turkish. 


Our radio ambassadors 


Since theses programs are radio “ambassadors,” the 
Government has taken great pains to see that they are 
prepared according to the best standards of American 
radio. 


This means the highest radio standards in the world. As 
any American who has lived abroad will tell you, Amer- 
ican radio programs are more intelligent, more enter- 
taining, more skillfully presented than those of any 
other nation. 


The big reason for this is that in America radio is a 
competitive, business enterprise—in other countries, gov- 
ernment supported. 


In America, because a program has to get listeners if 
it is to sell goods, great ingenuity has been exercised to 
improve programs. Abroad, since radio doesn’t have to 
pay off, such ingenuity has been less evident. 


In England, France, Africa, the Near East, the Far 
East, Australia, and nearly every other allied or neutral 
land, American radio programs are eagerly awaited; are 
helping us to become better liked and better understood 
by the rest of the world. 








As time goes by and peace comes, radio can well in- 
crease this neighborliness that more and more people 
are feeling toward us. 


But if radio is to accomplish this, the men who pre- 
pare the programs must realize that along with the 
Sreedom to talk to the people of other nations comes a 
grave responsibility ...the responsibility for represent- 
ing democracy as democracy deserves to be represented. 





If this is done, radio will be a great help in knitting 
together a democratic fraternity of nations. . . in making 
sure that the “One World” of the future is an understand- 
ing world and a free one. 
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somewhat leveled off, and today older men, 
many of whom would be unable to qualify 
as workers in legitimate mines, do the 
bulk of the illegal mining. The average 
miner makes about $40 weekly. Many 
miners “own” the mines and hire men on 
3 salary basis. Most mines are worked 
cooperatively. 

Traditionally organization minded, Penn- 
sylvania’s thriving bootleg miners are 
banded into two main groups, the Tri-coun- 
ty Anthracite Miners, Breakermen and 
Truckers, with a claimed membership of 
4500, and the Independent Mine Workers, 
who number 600. Both organizations have 
a war chest and legal talent which come to 
the rescue of members when the law inter- 
fees with operations. Insurance benefits 
are also paid by the organizations, $150 
for death and varying sums for injuries 
received on the hazardous jobs. 


Trespass: Local authorities, reflect- 
ing prevailing sentiment in the anthracite 
counties, are reluctant to interfere with 
the bootleggers. Those cases that have 
reached the courts ended in fines of $10 
for “trespassing.” There are 40 such 


cases now pending in the courts of Schuyl- — 


kill County. 

But last week trouble was looming for 
the bootleg miners. The Pennsylvania An- 
thracite Committee had drawn a Nov. 30 
dead-line against further operation of the 
illegal mines. Incensed at this, the boot- 
leggers charged the action came from 
promptings of the United Mine Workers 
Union, which, they say, is trying to put 
them out of their peculiar business. De- 
termined to fight the ban, the majority 
ignored the SAC deadline and continued 
digging. Meanwhile local authorities were 
exhibiting their usual reluctance to inter- 
fere. Up to last week state police had not 
been ordered into the anthracite areas and 
the community condoned stealing was con- 
tinuing full’ blast. The bootleggers ex- 
plained: There’s a war on and the country 
needs all the coal it can get. 


Steel Demands 


The fuse was lit last week for the CIO’s 
promised blast against the Little Steel 
formula when the United Steelworkers of 
America adopted a wage policy report 
demanding increases of 17 cents an hour. 

Requests that contracts be opened for 
negotiation were being sent to 485 steel 
companies employing 750,000 workers. 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO and 
also of the steelworkers, earlier this month 
ad announced that the steel industry 
would be invited to wage conferences 
Dec. 13. 

Anticipating the demands, Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corp., said Sunday that if the wage 
Increase were granted it would cost his 
Company $141,000,000 a year and there 

‘Mould be no alternative but to raise steel 
Prices. He claimed that since Jan. 1, 1941, 
the hourly rate for common labor paid by 
Big Steel had advanced 25 per cent. 












Corp. Miller because he can’t get back to the lines 


- - - Chaplain Brady because Miller needs him. 


Wham! Shell landed right by Miller’s position. Silenced his machine gun and 
--- must have got him. Blistering cross fire. No man could get through that. 
Can’t go for him now ... But wait, there goes the chaplain! 


* 

Chaplains often risk their lives. 
They have received many decora- 
tions for valor under fire. Yet they 
don’t fight... they are with our men 
simply to minister to their spirit- 
ual needs. But to the chaplain that 
means being with his men wherever 
and whenever they need him. 

Soon after they enter training 
camp, our sons find that out. They 


* 


* 
ful leaders—always ready to offer 


- help, counsel and friendship when a 


find their chaplains administering . 


full-fledged religious programs like 
their pastors back home. Further- 
more they find them young, force- 

















There will be Hammond Organs again after victory— 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
‘Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


\ Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request } 


fighting man needs it most. 

¢« Our chaplains are an integral 
part of our armed forces, fully 
trained and equipped. Often they 
have a Hammond Organ available 
for their services—there are over 
one thousand Hammond Organs 
installed at training stations, camps 
and bases. These are the last we 
made before converting to war work 
and we’re proud they can help our 
chaplains in their vital work. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 








































































































Elliott All-Fibre Address Cards 


will help make your office seem as quiet as 
a mouse. Fact is, they flow so smoothly 
through Elliott Addressing Machines — 
never jamming—that they are practically 
noiseless. These modern, all-fibre address ° 
plates print visibly and in plain view of 
the operator. And they are guaranteed for 
10,000 impressions. 


If you are still using old-fashioned 
methods of addressing, write today for 
your copy of “The Story of a Father and 
Son” —a fascinating account of the de- 
velopment of modern addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BUY A WAR BOND TODAY 






ADDRESSING MACHINES 


«for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing... Disbursements . . . Collections . . . 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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Disagreement on the Postwar Outlook 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ponthly never in our history has 
there been as wide a divergence in the 
opinions of “experts” as to what the 
future holds for our nation economical- 
ly as currently is found on the outlook 
for the postwar period. On the one side 
are those who see nothing but trouble 
—ten, fifteen, or even twenty million 


unemployed, billions of dollars of idle 


productive capacity, widespread short- 
ages of materials, tremendous inflation- 

pressures, dislocated industry, and 
so forth. On the other side are those 
who see the postwar period as one in 
which we can move to new heights of 
prosperity—sound and lasting prosperi- 
ty—with a generally higher standard of 
living than we have ever enjoyed up 
to this time. 

Which of the two groups is correct 
is for the future to decide. But at least 
an: interesting light is thrown on the 
issue by a fact which has received little 
attention in discussion of the problem. 
This is the difference in the character 
or composition of the two groups. This 
difference is so clear-cut that in perhaps 
nine cases out of ten if one knows the 
job held by a person in question he 
can guess correctly whether he is one 
of the optimists or belongs among the 
pessimists. 


What is this dividing line? It is 
the line which separates those who 
have been or are connected with private 
enterprise from those whose work has 
been or is predominantly in government 
service of one kind or another. The 
latter almost unanimously see black 
times ahead; the former, although there 
are a few exceptions on this side, see 
bright times ahead. 

If this appears to be too sharp a 
division just run back in your own 
mind over the prophesies of great post- 
war unemployment, of the necessity 
for the government to be prepared to 
spend billions upon billions of dollars 
annually to keep our economic system 
afloat, of the danger of complete col- 
lapse if present government controls 
are removed too quickly at the end of 
the war, of the desirability of the 
government continuing to direct busi- 
ness if we are to be assured of a 
smooth-running, efficient economy. 


~ What has been the source of such 


statements and prognostications? In al- 
most every case it has been a govern- 
ment bureau, a government spokesman, 
or someone closely allied with the Ad- 


ministration, such for example as Leon 
Henderson, late of the OPA, or Prof, 
Alvin Hansen of Harvard who for 
years has been an adviser of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Now consider what one finds on the 
other side. Some months ago this col- 
umn ran a series of eight pieces sum- 
marizing the views of business econo- 
mists. It was ‘optimistic in every 
particular — production, employment, 
government regulation, taxation, the 
stock market, prices, and inflation. A 
little later Willard Kiplinger, editor of 
the Kiplinger Washington Letter, wrote 
@ magazine article summarizing the 
views of a large number of business 
executives to whom he had talked. 
Item by item it again was one of hope 
and confidence. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, 
writer for the Cleveland Trust Co. 
Bulletin, also has come out on the 
optimistic side. Prof. Sumner Slichter, 
who has done notable work during the 
past two years analyzing available 
statistics as they relate to the postwar 
period, has been fairly reserved in his 
writing, but in a speech before a private 
group a few weeks ago he, as one of 
his audience expressed it, “literally 
bubbled over with optimism.” Eric 
Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, sees the 
postwar period as one of enormous op- 
portunities. Frederick C. Crawford, re- 
tiring president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, repeatedly has 
reflected the same point of view. And 
so it goes. Scarcely a day passes that 
one does not find in his paper some 
business leader expressing his confidence 
in the ability of individual enterprise, 
granting it is freed of needless burdens 
and regulations, to meet the postwar 
problems successfully. 


Truly it is an amazing difference 
of opinion that exists as between these 
two groups, and one can speculate end- 
lessly on the reasons for it. For the 
moment, however, we are not concerned 
with that. Our only purpose in bring- 
ing up the issue is to emphasize that 
by and large it is only from Washington 
—only from the bureaucrats—that we 
get dire predictions about the postwar 
period. Those who are experienced in 
business matters—those whose jobs do 
not depend upon a state of economic 
emergency—have quite a different point 
of view. 
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HERITAGE OF HOSPITALITY WHAT COULD SO HAPPILY TYPIFY THE GOOD CHEER OF OLD PHILADELPHIA AS THE QUAINT 
WHISKY KEG WHICH GRACED THE TABLES OF THAT FESTIVE ERA! UPHOLDING THIS HERITAGE 
OF HOSPITALITY WE PROUDLY OFFER PHILADELPHIA BLENDED WHISKY, RICH IN THOSE 
QUALITIES THAT ADD ZEST AND FLAVOR TO LIVING. HERE IS A WHISKY ORDINARILY 


P YSERVED FC? SPECIAL OCCASIONS . . . YET ONE YOU CAN ENJOY REGULARLY AND OFTEN. 


86.8 Proof ¢ 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Write Lockheed fer free color reproduction of this illustration . ilustration from Walt Disney Production, “Victory Through Airpower” 


Victory through Airpower...Peace through Airpower 


LOOK T° Lockheed + ox LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - VEGA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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How the Big Story Finally Broke: 


Lessons in Giving Away a Secret 


It was the unhappiest week of the war 
for American correspondents, for the Of- 
fice of War Information, and for the Office 
of Censorship. 


€0Qn Tuesday, before the correspondents 
had even left White House Secretary 
Stephen Early’s office with the official an- 
nouncement of the Churchill-Roosevelt- 
Chiang conference at Cairo, Reuters (Brit- 
ish news agency) had scooped them with 
a premature break from Lisbon on a story 
set for simultaneous release 3214 hours 
later in America and Britain. 


€On Friday, while American newspaper- 
men were still smarting from this and 
many previous beatings from London, Tass 
(official Soviet news agency) broke the 
first official news on the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill-Stalin conference at Teheran, capital of 
Tran. 

By the end of the week, at least press- 
wise, the amity of the Big Three was under 
severe strain. 

From the beginning, the conferences 
were the war’s worst-kept secrets. For two 
weeks, American correspondents in Wash- 
ington had nervously sat on the Big Story, 
adhering strictly to their voluntary censor- 
ship code forbidding so much as a hint of 
what was going on. Not so their British 








































































































Shh! Phooey! The way this secret wasn’t kept was enough to make the 
Sphinx wink and uncork his inscrutable smile 


cousins in the capital and their American 
brethren in London. Across the Atlantic, 
rivulets of speculation which all but told 
the story flowed and eddied: 

Typical were: On Nov. 17, The London 
Daily Express front-paged the headline 
“Big Three to Meet Earlier” over a New 
York dispatch which quoted a story by 
James B. (Scotty) Reston, acting chief 
of The New York Times’s London bureau 
(Newsweek, Oct. 25). On the American 
side, The New York Times on Nov. 21 
printed a London dispatch quoting a 
Reuters prediction from Washington that 
an announcement was due soon “on a 
meeting of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin.” 
(Chiang’s presence at Cairo was rarely 
mentioned in such speculation.) 

With such a fairy-tale background Reu- 
ters’s premature break of the Cairo story 
produced a chain of fantastic reasoning in 
Washington and London. 


Wasuineton: Early, unable to obtain 
official sanction from Cairo to lift the em- 
bargo, had to send away irate correspond- 
ents charged with feigning ignorance of a 
story everybody already knew. Their tem- 
pers were not soothed by a White House 
sentry, who hailed one of the correspond- 
ents: “Hey, Bub! Tell those guys up there 









to come down here if they want the 
straight stuff in advance. We got a straight 
line to Reuters.” 

Since the Reuters story already was be- 
ing rebroadcast with embellishments from 
Tokyo and Berlin, the Office of Censorship 
knew it was no secret to the enemy. There- 
fore, it approved it for the American 
press but firmly refused to budge the 
embargo on the official communiqué. One 
paper* defied it. 

With twisted enemy versions of the Reu- 
ters story already being broadcast to Axis- 
occupied countries, the embarrassed OWI 
had to counter-shortwave with a story for 
which it could not officially vouch, The 
usually calm Elmer Davis, OWI director, 
fumed at Reuters: “Reprehensible,” and 
acidly rejected its explanation that the 
break resulted from “spontaneous. journal- 
istic enterprise” of Douglas Brown, its Lis- 
bon correspondent. “It was enterprise that 
every American editor could have indulged 
in... They all had the advance official 
communiqué on their desks, as I imagine 
Reuters did,” Davis retorted, and protest- 
ed “energetically” to Brendan Bracken, 
British Minister of Information, that the 
Reuters scoop succeeded mainly in giving 
Axis propagandists a long head start. With 
this charge of a breach of faith, the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors and 
Hugh Baillie, president of the United 
Press, agreed. 


Lonpon: But technically, even if not 
ethically, Reuters was in the clear. It had 
complied with British censorship rules by 
not publishing the story in London. And no 
British censorship exists at neutral Lisbon 
or on Lisbon dispatches relayed by Lon- 
don, Obviously, however, Reuters had tak- 
en advantage of the London censorship’s 
transit rule which permits news originating 
elsewhere and suppressible in England to 
clear untouched to neutral and Allied cap- 
itals. In the face of angry protests both 
from Davis and in the House of Com- 
mons Bracken had his doubts about the 
wisdom of his rule. But he absolved Reu- 
ters. 

So did the British press, furious over 
getting the Reuters story on the rebound 
from enemy and neutral broadcasts. Gen- 
erally it stuck to the embargo, and en- 
dorsed The London News Chronicle’s 
view: “When the full story is published, 
the name of the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation is going to stink from one end of 
the United States to the other.” 


Cairo: The correspondents at the scene 
were not much kinder to Bracken, but gave 
Davis about the only cheerful earful he had 
received in a hectic week. Grant Parr, 
National Broadcasting Co. representative, 
said OWI men, in secondary roles, did all 
they could to clear news but were stymied 
by an inept, inexperienced Ministry of In- 
formation aide. “A gentleman who,” James 





*The Bayonne (N.J.) Times which head- 
lined scornfully: “Everyone in the World, Ex- 
cept U.S., Knows F.D.R., Churchill, Chiang 
Meet.” 
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Cramming a Skyscraper of Air Into a Tin Fish i 


More than a ton of air (O2+N), enough to fill a large office build- 
ing, is compressed into a torpedo before it is launched. Terrific blasts 
must start its directing gyro spinning at top speed before it enters 
the water. Air mixed with alcohol burning in a fine water-spray 
makes steam to drive it. 

Providing special torpedo-charging air compressors for destroyers, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers and other naval vessels built in 1943 is only 
a small part of Worthington’s massive contribution to Navy and 
Merchant Marine. Worthington has produced more pumps, com- 
pressors and auxiliary equipment for more. ships than any other 
manufacturer in the world. 

In shipyards, too, batteries of Worthington machines, identified 
by the famous “scarab” trademark, compress literally a house-full 
of air per minute apiece; modern dry docks that will take battleships 
are emptied rapidly by Worthington pumps. 

As in shipbuilding, so in synthetic rubber, explosives, refrigera- 
tion...on pipe lines and construction projects ...in high-octane 
gasoline and lubricating oils, etc... Worthington equipment does 
many jobs...helping to get the MAIN JOB done. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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i and keep 
‘your powder dry” 


About to cross a river to attack the enemy, Oliver 
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,/ Aly Cromwell admonished his troops to “Put your trust in 
eG God; but mind to keep your powder dry!” 4 Today 
¢/ Michaels Trestles have eliminated much of the hazard 


of crossing a stream or river. Thousands of men and 
countless pieces of heavy mobile equipment are moved 
rapidly and efficiently over bridges supported by these 
trestles. q Today all the resources of this organization 
are devoted to war work. When peace comes Michaels 
will. resume the manufacture of Bronze Tablets, 
Time-Tight Exhibit Cases, MI-CO Parking Meters 
and other products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and ether Metals 
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Fleming, Newsweek and Columbia Broad. 
casting System correspondent, chimed in, 
“seemed to regard it as his mission in life 
to intercept any item or fact that might 
possibly be of interest to newsmen.” 

Fleming went on to tell of the futile ef. 
forts of some 70 correspondents to make 
arrangements for an interview with Chiang. 
“Tarnation, boys,” Lt. Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, United States commander jp 
China, said, “I could of arranged it in no 
time.” But, Fleming ruefully added, “Vine. 
gar Joe” was not running the press con. 
ferences. 

This Sunday, still sitting on their stories 
of the Teheran conference while every 
Cairo paper splashed fact and fiction about 
it, the 70 “Middle East correspondents 
voted protests to both Bracken and Davis 
after a savage press-conference tilt with 
Curtis N. Ryan of the Ministry of In- 
formation, described as their “chief muz- 
zler.” 


Cuuncxine: In the Chinese capital, 
George Grim, American radio expert as- 
sisting the local station, was aroused from 
a nap when his bedside radio blared Reu- 
ters’s story from San Francisco. Corr. 
spondents stormed the censor’s office, 
which quickly sat on the direct Reuters 
story, messaged Chiang and Mme. Chiang 
in Cairo, and received orders to await the 
official release. Chungking felt let down at 
receiving the news eleven hours after the 
Axis. 


Frnate: After all this, Tass’s break of 
the climactic story was even anti-climac- 
tic. The weary Davis could only deplore: 
. We will do our best to 
see that it won’t happen again,” ask the 
State Department to inquire into the leak, 
and muse bitterly on Russian boasts that 
only they knew how to keep a secret. 
Indeed, Davis had reason to believe that 
even the Sphinx had come to life and 
talked. 


Guild ‘Compromise 


The hush-hush investigation stemmed 
from complaints of Sam Eubanks, dour 
executive vice president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, that the New York 
Guild leadership had: (1) failed to keep 
the National fully posted on such problems 
as negotiations, conciliations, and _|:bor- 
board elections; . (2) endangered Guild 
wage structures elsewhere by failure to 
force inclusion of wartime cost-of-living 
raises in minimum pay schedules. 

These would be adjudged constitt- 
tional derelictions which, if substantiated, 
could bring about charter revoking p™ 
cedure against the ANG’s largest local 
(Membership, 6,700 out of the ANG: 
20,000.) 

For five hours, in a hot, packed hotd 
ballroom, 1,000-odd members of the Ne* 
York local debated the accusations. 
New York president, John T. McManus, 
prematurely gray movie critic of PM, pool- 
poohed them. At the most, he argueé 
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You've seen them often... 
Injured, shell-shocked veterans 
of World War I. . . entreating 
the public to buy their candy or 
shoestrings, 


Must this ALWAYS be the disabled 
soldier’s reward? 


















Will we again welcome our re- 
tuning heroes with parades and 
celebrations . . . display our 
gratitude by a bonus that is soon 
spent .. . and then forget them? 













Must the seriously maimed or 
mentally ill be shorn of all fu- 
ture hope . . . and become per- 
manent public or private charges? 


America Faces a Challenge 
Tremendous strides have been 
made in restorative surgery and 
















psychiatric medicine since World 
War I. Thousands of “miracles” 
already have been performed. 
But while more of the wounded 
will be saved to liye, many more 


will come out crippled 


to fight for this country should 
be denied the right to return to 
useful civilian life! 


This is no “postwar” problem, 
to be dreamed about in the fu- 
ture. Hundreds of casualties are 
becoming our growing obliga- 
tion every day! Adequate facili- 
ties, centralized direction, com- 
prehensive legislation for the 
rehabilitation of servicemen 
should be instituted now. 








than in the last war. 


Therein lies a challenge 
—a challenge to every 
legislator, to every think- 
ing American. No man 
or woman who has risked 
death or sacrificed health 





“Wounded Soldiers 
Home” and “They Can’t Eat 
Medals” contain 32 articles on vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation problems which 
were published by The Milwaukee 
Journal, as part of its continuing 
study on this subject. A limited 
number of copies are available free. 
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READ THESE 


BOOKLETS! 
Come 








Published in the Interests of America’s 11,000,000 Servicemen by THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Peavey the pharmaceutical philosopher; Gildy with his chef problems, the Widow Ransome (left) and 
the Schoolmistress Eve, and little Leroy the deflater 


New York’s constitutional sins were a few 
pecadillos of which many locals were 
guilty. Then he challenged ANG officials 
to cite a higher Guild wage scale than 
New York’s, denounced the refusal of 
space in the Guild Reporter to New York’s 
side of the dispute, and demanded an end 
to what he termed a “fishing expedition” 
that threatened Guild unity. 

In turn, Milton Murray, ANG president 
defended the investigation. He accused 
the New York officers of constant sniping 
at national officials, of defying their au- 
thority over bargaining procedure, and of 
promoting disunity. Then he submitted 
to a barrage of sharp questions from the 
floor. 

In the early morning the New York 
Guildsmen delivered their verdict. Plainly 
they were tired of the wrangling; they de- 
manded an end to both the disunity 
and investigation and requested appoint- 
ment of a joint national-New York com- 
mittee to explore methods of cooperation. 
This resolution was adopted in place of 
a much stronger one which would have 
prolonged the row. Wisely, both Murray 
and McManus helped frame the com- 


promise. 


P.S. on PM 


Note on recurrent rumors that Marshall 
Field will abandon PM, his adless experi- 
ment in New York. Last week as the 
paper’s circulation stood at 144,000, shy 
by 60,000 of the break-even point, Field 
Publications announced it had bought a 
twelve-story building in downtown Man- 
hattan and some Scott presses and stereo- 
typing and engraving equipment to bring 
PM’s facilities, now scattered in Brooklyn, 
under one roof. 











RADIO 





Throckmorton P. 


Five years ago, when Hal Peary was 
playing stooge parts in the Fibber McGee 
and Molly program, he did one character 
so well that Jim Jordan (Fibber) decided 
to make him a permanent part of the 
show. By 1941 his impersonation of the 
pompous man with an oily laugh and the 
equally pompous name of Throckmorton 
P. Gildersleeve had become so popular 
that the Kraft Cheese Co. took a chance 


- and put Peary on a show of his own en- 


titled, appropriately, The Great Gilder- 
sleeve (NBC, Sunday 6:30-7:00 p.m., 
EWT). Last week McGee’s offspring 
proved his mettle as he moved for the 
first time into the Hooper list of the “First 
Fifteen.” (He still wasn’t threatening 
father McGee, currently No. 1 on the same 
list of most popular radio shows.) 


Tue Great G. Peary (born Harrold José 
Pereira de Faria) is 35, weighs about 200, 
has a small black mustache, and used to 
sing for a living before he joined NBC’s 
dramatic staff in 1935. As Throckmorton 
P. he is 42, lives in Summerfield, of which 
he is Water Commissioner, with Leroy, his 
12-vear-old nephew, Marjorie, his teen- 
aged niece, and Birdie, the Negro cook. 

Throckmorton’s basic humor is much 
the same as Jack Benny’s—he is a laugh- 
able but likable stuffed shirt who is con- 
stantly trying to inflate himself and is 
constantly being deflated by the rest of 
the cast. Deflator-in-chief is Leroy, the 
fresh, precocious nephew (played by Walter 
Tetly, who is about 20, and looks and 


sounds 12.) Leroy greets his uncle disre- 


spectfully with “Hi, Unk”; interrupts 
Gildersleeve’s flights of fancy with a caustic 
“What a character!” and annoys him 
by playing boogie woogie on the piam. 
In addition to comedy, the program has 
the advantage of a touch vf soap open, 
with the writers, John Whedon and Sam 
Moore, getting Gildersleeve involved in 
long-term problems. The best sample of 
this came last year when they had him 
almost married to the widow Ransome- 
obviously, to everyone but Gildersleeve, 
the wrong woman. Listener interest got » 
high that the Pacific Palisades (Calif) 
Woman’s Club picketed NBC with signs 
reading: GILDY, DON’T MARRY LEILA 
RANSOME. Lately Gildy has been courting 
Eve Goodwin, the school principal. But 
whatever the week’s problem, there is now 
a point in each program where the hen 
seeks solace at Peavey’s drugstore. 


He Wovutpn’t Say Tuat: In Peavey, 
the wise but henpecked drug clerk who 
hears all of Summerfield’s troubles, tado 
has evolved one of its funniest characters. 
Peavey is played by 61-year-old Richard 
LeGrand, who has been an actor since kt 
quit being a sailor in 1901, got a job in th 
old Bijou Theater in New York, and bss 
been knocking around radio in minor part 
since 1927. His dry, nasal, half-hearted 
voice was first written into the senp 
about a year ago, clicked immediately 
and now listeners wait so hard for bs 
weekly punch line: “Well, now, I wouldst 
say that”—that they laugh at everythi 
he says, whether it’s funny or not. 


Lincoln’s Story—for 52 Weeks 


The first attempt by a network to pr 
sent a year-long, 52-episode dramatic big- 
raphy began on Dec. 5 with a Mutual 





Tt” urgency of creating our great Allied air armadas 


& required a production capacity many times that of 


Teamwork Made America America’s aviation industry. So it invited thousands of 
First in the Air! 


manufacturers in many fields to “team up” in the vast 


program of making America first in the air. 


Kollsman joined in this effort by “schooling” over a 
score of manufacturers in the difficult techniques of 


building complete Kollsman aircraft instruments. 


Kollsman immediately threw open its facilities to the 
engineers of codperating plants. Step by step, Kollsman 
engineers revealed to them in minute detail the intricate 
techniques of mass-producing these vital precision prod- 
ucts. And then they frequently went into those plants 
and helped work out production ... and kept at it until 


the last ‘‘bug”’ was ironed out. 


It isn’t easy to build instruments that meet Kollsman 
specifications. But our “team” is doing just that . . . and 
in ever-increasing volume. While this work goes for- 
ward, Kollsman is busy at the task of developing aircraft 


instruments to meet new flight problems. 


THE KOLLSMAN 50,000 FT. SENSI- 
TIVE ALTIMETER is 50 ingeniously 
geared that a diaphragm expan- 
sion of only three-sixteenths of 
an inch sends the pointer around 
the dial 50 times! Capable of 
measuring altitude to within a 
few feet, its essential parts are 
finished to within two ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch, 


h OL LS MAN wsreontnrs 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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SAVED- 


the Bridge Lamp! 


Under the excitement and 
contusion.of fire people often 
do unheard of things, carry- 
ing to safety articles of little 
worth and leaving valuables 
to be consumed by the flames. 
The proper way to save your- 
self from loss is to inventory 
your property now, when you 
can do it calmly, and secure 
the insurance needed to | 
cover it. 


Call the Fidelity-Phenix 
agent or broker and let him 
tell you the kinds and 


amounts of insurance you 
insure through an need to be fully protected. 


America Fore Agent 


FIDELITY-PHENIZ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President which includes ae folowing companies Vice President 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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series entitled Abe Lincoln’s Story. The 
weekly half hour (4:30-5 p.m. EWT), pro. 
duced in Chicago, will cover every impor. 
tant phase of Lincoln’s life and will a. 
tempt to relate his problems to those of 
today. Episodes will not be chronological 
—this Sunday’s program, for instance, 
started with the night of Lincoln’s assasg. 
nation; others will flash back to scenes jn 
his boyhood. The series is sponsored op’ 
100-odd stations by the National Small 
Business Men’s Association and marks 
their first venture into network radio. 


Trick or Triumph? 


The Dunninger “telepathy” program 
(Newsweek, Sept. 20), had attracted 
more outside attegtion by last week than 
almost anything else on the air. Scientists 
and radio columnists were batting their 
brains trying to decide whether it was 
harder: (1) to believe that Dunninger 
really reads minds, or (2) to call the act 
a trick and try to explain it. Dunninger 
himself had explained slyly that his feats 
could “be done by a child of 3—with 30 
years of practice.” But two weeks ago 
Waldemar Kaempfiert, science editor of 
the dignified New York Times and at 66 
no child of 3, felt called upon to debunk 
the act definitely in his weekly science 
column. He concluded: “It is significant 
that always more than one person is in- 
volved, and that always the one in the 
studio knows what Dunninger is to ‘mind- 
read’ and has to write it down ... If 
there were no writing Dunninger would 
probably be stumped . . . Somehow he 
must obtain access to the paper on which 
the information is written . . . it is plain 
enough that no ‘mind-reading’ is in- 
volved .. .” 

This was too much for Dunninger. In 
last Sunday’s broadcast from Chicago he 
stormed at the science editor of “a promi- 
nent New York newspaper,” quoting from 
The Times story. He then devoted a large 
part of the program to disproving the ar- 
ticle. After “reading the minds” of several 
members of the studio audience, he thur- 
dered at each one: “Have you ever seen 
me before in your life?” (They hadn't) 
“Did anyone else in the world know what 
you just told me?” (No one else did) 
“Has that ever bees written down any- 
where?” (It never had.) 

Finally he snatched three words (chosen 
from the Congressional Record) from the 
mind of Rep. William A. Rowan of Chi- 
cago, whom he had never met. Rowan— 
Dunninger pointed out in a Shakespearean 
voice—was in Washington, 590 telepathic 
miles away; he did not choose the words 
until someone in the Chicago studio had 
telephoned him; and he’ told no one what 
words he had chosen until after Dunnit- 
ger had written “Thanksgiving, unat- 
mous, consent” on a sheet of. paper and 
handed it to the judges. Rowan was thet 
asked for his words, which were, of course, 
the same. Contacted later in Washington, 
Rowan commented: “Very unusual. Very 
amazing. Quite uncanny.” 



























NANUMEA, IN THE ELLICE ISLANDS, an important 
link in our South Pacific life line, was occupied by 
American troops last September. The men, guns, 
tractors and trucks were landed from LST’s (Landing Ships, 
Tanks) which anchored in shallow water, and put the 








FAMOUS LIFE LINES 





OFF THE COAST OF NORTH AFRICA this U. S. Army 
Locomotive is carried shoreward by a floating crane. 
This is one of thousands of specialized locomotives 
built by The Baldwin Locomotive Works. Each engine 
has hundreds of feet of Bundy Tubing “life lines,” 








aapoeesg battle of the war is the 
battle of supply—a never-ending 
race to deliver food, munitions and 
equipment to faraway fighting fronts. 


Even after Victory this battle will 
go on, as factories pour out new 
civilian products and rush them to 
market both at home and abroad. 

In this postwar competition, as at 
present, “life lines” of Bundy Tub- 
ing will play an important part. 

Today, Bundy Tubing is used for 
nearly 10,000 different parts‘in tanks, 
trucks, jeeps, ships and planes. 





men and equipment ashore at low tide. 





such as oil lines, air lines and other similar parts. 


Bove 


U. 8S. Marine Corps Photo from Acme U. S. Signal Corps Photo from OW) . . . Acme 


Tomorrow, it will find hundreds of 
peacetime applications—in oil, fuel, 
refrigeration and pressure lines, as 
well as in structural parts. 


There is ‘hardly a field of manufac- 
ture in which one or more types and 
sizes of Bundy Tubing cannot be used 
to advantage. 


Our engineers are ready now to help 
you in the planning and develop- 
ment of new and better products, at 
lower cost. Write us for any infor- 
mation you may wish. Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


TUBING 





Photo Courtesy Gray Marine Motor Company 


THIS SIX CYLINDER GRAY MARINE DIE- 
SEL uses Bundy Tubing “‘life lines” for fuel 
and oil, inlet and outlet tubes, injector 
tubes and many other miscellaneous parts. 





Buy U. S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 








ENGINEERED TO 


BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tu! ° 
hr -brased, copper-coated le 
and outside. 


celina the outside, and in Monel. 


VOUR EXPECTATIONS 





Sas 





BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled, from two strips, 
ite, welded into a solid wall. 


in sizes to and including A je in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
2° 0. D. be farnished tin- a steel outside; Monel outside— 
coated outside in smalier sizes. inside. Sizes up to and including 54" O. D. 
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SCIENCE 
Micro-Analyzer 


Every so often some extraordinary ap- 
paratus is invented which makes possible 
gigantic strides in the realms of human 
knowledge and scientific and medical 
achievement: the microscope, X-ray, spec- 
troscope, and cyclotron. This week, the 
Radio Corp. of America disclosed the de- 
velopment of yet another unbelievable re- 
search tool, the electron micro-analyzer, 
which, despite its unimaginative name, 
seemed certain to roll back present hori- 
zons in the study of what goes to make up 
bacteria and other infinitely small par- 
ticles, 

Designed and built by Dr. James Hillier 
in the RCA laboratories at Princeton, 
N.J., the experimental instrument permit- 
ted for the first time the identification of 
the chemical nature of atoms composing 
invisible specks of matter which measured 
as little as 1/100,000 inch in diameter. The 





28-year-old Toronto University graduate’ 


said of his invention: “It has made it pos- 
sible to identify in a few minutes such un- 
imaginably tiny objects as the head or tail 


of a bacterium or virus . . . a scientist will 
now be able to determine the chemical con- 
stituents of a particle weighing only 
1/1,000,000,000,000,000 of a gram... 
More important, he will see the relation- 
ships of the particles to the rest of the 
specimen .. .” 

In brief, the new scientific tool, even in 
its present early stage of development can 
identify elements in much smaller samples 
than is possible with the spectrograph 
(Newsweek, Nov. 29) and, with further 
refinement, it also is expected to determine 
the relative amounts of elements in an in- 
visible specimen. 

Through use of the new instrument in- 
formation vital to the solution of many 
practical problems in the physical, chemi- 
cal and biological sciences can be obtained. 


How ir Came: Actually, the micro- 
analyzer is an outgrowth of the electron 
microscope with which it is incorporated. 
Upon using the electron microscope for 
the first time to study the flagella, cell 
membranes, and protoplasm of bacteria, 
scientists discovered previously unsuspect- 
ed granules and particles. Another new in- 
strument had to be improvised to quickly 


and accurately determine the chemical 
composition of these hitherto unknown 
bodies. Dr. Hillier made one. 


How 11 Works: First, the enormously 
magnified image of the specimen is ob- 
served with the electron microscope part 
of the device, and the precise region of the 
bacterium or other minute object to be an- 
alyzed is selected. The scientist then ma- 
nipulates a few controls and a photograph 
is taken which proves to bear a series of 
small marks, each of which indicates by its 
position the presence of atoms of a particu- 
lar chemical element. Part of what has 
happened is that a needle-fine stream of 
electrons has bombarded the specimen, 
knocking holes in the rings of electrons 
about the hearts of its atoms, thus losing 
some energy. The micro-analyzer, by meas- 
uring the energy lost in bombarding par- 
ticular atoms, so fingerprints them on the 
photograph that their elemental nature is 
quickly identified. For example: if one of 
the energy losses is 298 volts, the scientist 
knows that a carbon atom is present; if 
400 volts, that an atom of nitrogen has 
been struck, and so on through the ele- 
ment list. 





















Fledgling’s Menu: With the. 


help of a dummy fledgling and an ac- 


commodating bird with a parent in-. 


stinct, Soviet researchers got an item- 
ized list of the day’s catch a mother 
bird brings her young. The menu is 
worms and more worms. The bird 
alights on the birdhouse perch and 
starts an electric current which brings 
forth the dummy head and opens the 
beak. The unsuspecting “mother” 
drops her catch into the open beak, 
and the morsel falls into a jar of pre- 
servative below. The animated draw- 
ing of the artificial fledgling, bottom 
left, shows the process of obtaining 
the tasty tidbits of worms and cater- 
pillars pictured bottom right. 


f 
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:| Never met a warmer welcome anywhere! 


ly “Pell now, young fellow ... that’s right 


+ nice of you. "Course, old Santa always ex- 
he pects @ warm welcome wherever the pup is © 
mn furnace man.” 

“4 Santa knows that homes enjoying’ the com- 
of forts and conveniences of Bryant Heating 
= were not so equipped merely to please guests. 
has To the contrary, he knows several good 
= reasons why every member of the family has 
ons a warm spot in his heart for the faithful Se 
me Bryant heating unit. 

par- »Dad registers satisfaction as he surveys the 
~ heating bills, glad that all the advantages of 
» of automatic gas heating are his for so little cost. 
Itist Mother is grateful for release from the con- 
= stant coaxing and attention the old furnace 


ele- demanded, looks with pride on her floors, 
furniture and draperies no longer smudged 
“r by soot and dirt from mussy fuels. And the 
youngsters? They are happy as larks in the 
grand playroom (Dad still insists it’s his 
“rumpus room”) that the space-saving Bryant 
made possible. 


If yours. is one of the families not now en- 
joying Bryant Gas Heating, no doubt you 
will want it as soon as it again becomes avail- 
able. Rest assured that the organization which 
pioneered gas heating of homes 
will have features which will 
give complete freedom from 
heating worries . . . and at a 
price which any homeowner can 
take with a smile. The Bryant 
Heater Company, Cleveland, O. 


One of the Dresser Industries. 
ovfoto 














SANTA SUGGESTS WAR BONBS 
AS A GIFT FOR YOUR ROME 


Give your home a gift this 
Christmas. Purchase enough 
War Bonds now to buy Bryant 
automatic gas heating later. 
Plan to modernize with equip- 
ment that gives comfort heat- 
ing at economical cost . . . that 
lets the pup be furnace man. . 






Tae anither-r Yuletide! | ¢@—————""= 


Teacher’s has been a favorite at 
Yuletide festivities ever since 1830 
. .. and with good reason. Three 


words tell the story: 
droves 


Bob Golby 


Massey and Cornell 


ane 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 





Cornell; Massey, and Love 


There’s every chance that “Lovers and 
Friends” will prove a hit—but it’s small 
thanks to Dodie Smith, the English play- 
wright who wrote “Autumn Crocus,” “Call 
It a Day,” and “Dear Octopus.” 

bg a * oR that her latest 
play brings Katharine Cornell and Ray- 

Another new plywood a mond Massey back to Broadway and gives 
Miss Cornell her first non-revival role 


£ since 1939 and “No Time for Comedy.” 
rm, A Ni G A Ie D '@) ‘@) he S The actress-manager, collaborating as pro- 
ad ducer with John C. Wilson, has _hand- 


Se ee picked a group of superior supporting 
actors to help infuse a wordy and worka- 
day drama with a transitory illusion of 

importance. 

This story of a group of middle-aged 
innocents and a complicated marital mud- 
dle wouldn’t be worth a second thought 
under less brilliant auspices. After twelve 
years of connubial felicity, a prosperous 
London lawyer falls hopelessly in love 
with a blond chit of a secretary. Humbly 
but firmly he asks his wife for a divorce. 
By the time he repents, his wife has con- 
cluded that she loves the secretary’s em- 

WRITE TODAY FOR A COPY OF ployer—a novelist of note and regal man- 
OUR FREE WAR USE FOLDER! ner. However, the playwright calls all bets 
off in favor of the domestic ending. 
@ Closing the huge portal of Fairchild Aircraft's 7 . rae. 3 : 
new airplane hangar are 8 sliding doors built of Miss Cornell plays the distrait wife with 
Extcrior-typs a Plywood ... a logica! DOUGLAS FIR the same intelligence and warmth she has 
choice because this Miracle Wood combines light | devoted to roles far worthier of her artis- 
weight, large size, great strength and weather A (@le)D) try. Massey, as the bemused husband, dis- 
proofness. Due to these advantages and many 4 a . 
others, Douglas Fir Plywood is now available only | guises the fundamental foolishness of his 
for vital war work like this. But so much new A part with the sincerity of his performance. 
data on Douglas Fir Plywood are being revealed “Real Lambe Carol Goodner and Henry Daniell shrewd- 
by its world-wide war corecr that it will certainly | ly improve on the play’s few chances for 
bc one of your most useful postwar construction \ MADE LARGER LIGHTER | 4 
matcrials! Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Ta | SPLIT - PROOF comedy and Anne Burr, as the determined 
coma Building, Tacoma 2, Washington | STRONGER | little interloper, deserves credit for making 
| more of a vaguely symbolic role than the 
STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! author did. 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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MUSIC 
Record Records . 


The news sent record-hungry crowds to 
the nearest music store in record-breaking 
droves; “Oklahoma!” was on disks’ at 
last. The first smash album to hit dealers’ 
shelves since the partial Petrillo settle- 
ment (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 11), the six-record 

was released by Decca in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia on Nov. 26 and 
throughout the country last week. What’s 
more, the recording was made by the orig- 
inal Broadway cast, including Celeste 
Holm, Alfred Drake, and Joan Roberts, 
and included, of course, “Oh, What a 
Beautiful Mornin’,” “The Surrey With 
the Fringe on Top,” and “People Will Say 
We're in Love” ($5 was the list price). 

Already, sales in one week had exceeded 
one year’s figure for “Porgy and Bess,” a 
comparable album. The original pressing 
of 35,000-40,000 already had run out, and 
Decca had its hands full keeping up with 
dealers’ orders—some wanted refills of up 
to 600 albums twice in the same day. 

Post Petrillo, Decca has released about 
a dozen single disks and plans no more 
albums until after the first of the year. 
“One Touch of Venus” (with Mary Mar- 
tin, Kenny Baker, et al.) has been re- 
corded, but there isn’t enough manpower 
to press it for some time. 








Carmen Gone Broadway 


The doubtful could relax. Georges Bi- 
zet’s “Carmen” was the better for becom- 
ing the new all-Negro “Carmen Jones” 
and not the worse. Billy Rose’s produc- 
tion should, in fact, put Bizet on the Hit 
Parade with a couple of numbers called 
“Dere’s a Café on de Corner” and “My 
Joe.” That the former is known to opera- 
goers as the Seguidilla and the latter as 
Micaela’s aria matters not one second. 
The music and the spirit are exactly the 
same, for “Carmen Jones” is no swung, 
hepeat version of the original. It is in- 
stead the greatest proof the theater has 
had thus far that opera can be a living art 
and not a museum of memories. 

Most of the credit for one of the most 
challenging and exciting Broadway open- 
ings since “Oklahoma!” goes to two men: 
Oscar Hammerstein II for his libretto and 
Hassard Short for his staging and light- 
ing. Their taste and conception success- 
fully change the Seville of 1820 to the 
United States of 1943 without sacrificing 
a single drawn breath of the drama—and 


adding considerably to the humor in- 
volved. 


Cicarerres To Cuutes: A cigarette fac- 
tory in Seville is now a parachute factory 
outside a town in the South. Carmen is a 
maker of parachutes instead of cigarettes 
—but she is still a supremely sexy trouble- 
making heartbreaker. Don José, who loves 
her to his ruin, has become plain Joe, an 
M.P. corporal guarding the plant. 

The swaggering bullfighter, Escamillo, 
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In a recent nation-wide poll, more derma- 
tologists say they use Mennen Talcum for 
Men than any other brand...more than ALL 
other brands combined. Here are the results: 


RSS 55: 
GE BRAND B— IIx 


Hi BRAND c— 4% 
BRAND D—2% 
| BRAND F— 2% All other brands 


accounted for the balance 


This overwhelming preference on the part 
of these distinguished physicians is rea} 
evidence of the superior quality of Mennen 
Talcum for Men. When buying talc for your 
own use, why not be guided by the personal 
choice of America’s highest authorities in 
the care and treatment of the skin. 
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Richard Tucker photos 
...and two Muriels as two Car- 
mens: The Misses Rahn and Smith 


is transformed into a huge handsome hulk 
of a prizefighter named Husky Miller. And 


Micaela, Don José’s old sweetheart from: 


his village home, is one Cindy Lou, a 


“good” girl who comes to remind Joe of. 


home and mother—and to almost steal 
the show, incidentally, with her sweet- 
voiced rendition of “My Joe.” 

To further this remarkable transforma- 
tion, the tavern of Lillas Pastia is Billy 
Pastor’s Café “a spot where a man takes 
a lady when he wants to move faster,” and 


where Carmen says “Dere’s no way to 
know jus’ how far I will go if I has ter!” 
There, Husky Miller sings his “Stan’ up 
an’ fight until you hear de bell,” which 
no one has trouble recognizing as the 
Toreador Song. (Carmen’s first-act Ha- 
banera, by the way, is called “Dat’s love 
. .. you go for me an’ I’m taboo, but if 
yore hard to get I go for you.”) 

But that’s not nearly all. The Meadow 
Lawn Country Club, a super spot on Chi- 
cago’s South Side, has now replaced the 
wild smuggler’s glen in the mountains. 
It is here that Carmen tells her fortune 
and deals herself the death card, here 
that Joe, now AWOL from the Army, 
grows desperate as his sweetheart throws 
him over for the ever-growing glamor of 
Husky. And for the finale, a Seville bull 
ring naturally becomes a Chicago sports 
stadium, but the staging of this (to tell 
it would spoil the effect) beats anything 
ever done in the opera. 


Harp Srneinc CarMens: For those who 
wish to split hairs, the singing is not up 
to grand-opera standards, but it is effective 
and keyed to the level of normal day-in- 


day-out production. Even so, the vocal . 


demands ia the parts of Carmen, Joe, and 
Cindy Lou necessitate alternates for the 
roles. Muriel Smith, a former student at 
the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia and 
clerk in a camera store, begins her profes- 
sional life as Carmen and shows herself 
to be an excellent actress with all the 
proper dash and fire. Muriel Rahn, with 
plenty of stage and concert experience, 
alternates with Miss Smith. 

Most of the rest of the cast is amateur 
and was discovered for the show by John 
Henry Hammond Jr., the well-known jazz 
expert (Newsweek, Sept. 20). The prin- 
cipal Joe, for example, is Luther Saxon, 
who was working as a checker in the Phila- 


delphia Navy Yard when Hammond 
found him. Glenn Bryant, the Husky 
Miller, is on leave of absence from the 
New York Police Department, and Cindy 
Lou is Carlotta Franzell, an ex-Detroit 
social worker. 

Naturally an orchestra of some 40 pieces 
imposes its limitations, but Robert Rus. 
sell Bennett’s rescoring makes the most of 
each. Eugene Loring’s choreography is not 
up to the standard of the rest of the pro. 
duction, but the chorus of 40, which was 
trained by Robert Shaw, brilliant young 
director of the Collegiate Chorale, is better 
than anything heard at the Met in a long 
time. 


Metropolitan Baby 


A first-rate opera house without a spec. 
tacular coloratura is like a birthday cake 
without icing. Since “Leetle Leely” Pons 
made her Metropolitan debut in 1930, she 
has been a joy to the eye and a delight to 
the box office. But much as Miss Pons 
might like to, she cannot indefinitely han- 
dle the entire bravura repertory—and two: 
petite vocal acrobats on the roster are 
obviously safer and better than one. 

Thus it is with fond hopes that the Met 
management contemplates the future of 
18-year-old Patrice Munsel of Spokane, 
Wash. One of the winners of last spring's 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air, she is 
already known in the trade as “the $190- 
000 soprano” because of the three-year 
contract she signed recently with S. Hurok 
(Newswerk, Nov. 22). Like Miss Pons, 
Miss Munsel is petite, exceedingly good 
to look at—and a coloratura. Beyond the 
announcement of that unusual concert- 
contract guarantee, moreover, Miss Mun- 
sel’s debut at the Met last Saturday night 
was handled with far better sense than 
that of another youngster almost 18 years 
ago, when 19-year-old Marion Talley’s 
well-wishers from Kansas City staged their 
tremendous ballyhoo before she was ready 
for such acclaim. 

Miss Munsel’s first appearance prom- 
ised exceedingly well for the future. A 
dentist’s daughter and a typical athletic 
American schoolgirl, she has studied seri- 
ously in New York for the past three 
years and already knows ten roles. Philine 
in “Mignon,” the part selected for her 
debut was a better choice than the even 
more taxing “Rigoletto” Gilda which Miss 
Talley drew. It nevertheless provided a 
house-bringing-down aria for her in the 
famous “Je suis Titania”—which did bring 
the house down with a roaring ovation. 

Although critical opinion was divided 
and most of the musical sages wanted to 
hear her again in this week’s revival of 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” there was no doubt 
but that Miss Munsel had made a hit with 
the jam-packed house. For an 18-year-old 
she showed remarkable poise and stag 
presence. The main point at issue, hov- 
ever, revolved around one highly impor 
tant point: was hers a natural coloratur. 
or just a youthfully high voice that would 
darken with age and experience? 
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this HILL 609? 


I, the *arren wastes of Tuni- 

sia stands a lonely promontory. It 

had no name—until, in a brief hour 

of history, the courage of men immortal- 
ized it with a number . . . 609. 


We, too, have yet to conquer a barren promon- 

tory— barren of hope, of light, of the freedom men 

are fighting for. This hill is held by poverty, armed with 

ignorance, intolerance and fear. It is our own Hill 609, in 

Detroit, in Harlem, in Los Angeles—in a thousand places 
here at home. 


What part will machine tools play in taking this Hill 609? The whole 
part. Machine tools at work. Machine tools building a better standard 
of living than even we have ever dreamed of before. 
For there is scarcely an essential to better living—from the windows 
men look through to the most intricate and wonderful machines that help them 
to think, to search and see light — that does not stem from a handful of basic 
machine tools. 


And one of these—the internal grinding machine—is essential to the creation of liters 
ally everything that will make for a better living after this war. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY ‘ince‘use 


VERMONT, U.S.A. 




















(ERE FOR MAINTENANCE EFFICIENCY 





HARRISOURG RATLWAYS COMPANY 
% JACKSON CITY LINES, WC. 
se WEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE 

PEOPLES RAPID TRANSIT CORP. 


% QUEENS HASSAU TRANSIT LINES 
% SAW ANTONIO TRANSIT LINES 


MOUNTAIN STAGES, INC. 


Ww TESCHE GREYRGUND LINES 


“Je USED SNAP-ON TOOLS 








Snap-on Tools 
Used by 9 out of 13 Winners! 


Proudly the “M” Victory pennants fly from flag- 
staffs of 13 top-ranking bus transportation com- 
panies. “For outstanding efficiency in bus main- 
tenance during wartime,” reads the citation of 
the Committee of Awards in this 14th annual 
nation-wide competition. | 


Handicapped by shortages of parts and man- 
power . . . stepping up service far beyond the 
normal capacity of their equipment . . . these 
companies won vital transportation battles for 
their communities through the outstanding effi- 
ciency of their maintenance shops. 


Good tools helped! In their comprehensive 
analysis of methods and equipment 10 winners 
mentioned hand tools . . . 9 winners included 
Snap-on tools . . , and 7 winners named Snap-on 
exclusively. 


The speed, accuracy and flexibility of Snap-on 
tools have made them first choice of war-geared 
transportation and industry throughout Amer- 
ica. Snap-on direct-to-user service is available 
through 35 factory branches located in key pro- 
duction centers throughout America. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-M 28th Ave. Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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MEDICINE f[a, 
~~ fi purchase 
The Bad Earth steins, tl 
Of all the complications that a wounded aS 
soldier faces, gas gangrene is the deadliest. , rd in 
And last week news from Algiers revealed a P hae 
it was playing havoc with Allied wounded » all 4 
on the Italian front. Incidence had been reat ial 
only about three cases per thousand jn ons ame 
other theaters, but in Italy twenty out of Wallaces 
every thousand casualties were affected, the artif 
-Tue Germ: Unlike the gangrene which at Kana 
sometimes results from too-tight tournj. many as 
quets (Newsweek, Nov. 1) and is caused Seavic 
by simple stoppage of blood supply, gas o 
gangrene actually is a form of infection. It d ve 
has no relation to poison gas. However, st ba 
the rod-shaped bacteria which cause it dif. a w! . 
fer from those which commonly infect wm a 
wounds—instead of being carried about in ‘ fix the 
the air they shun it entirely, thriving deep sa th 
in the ground. Normally found in the in. their Mit 
testines of man and animals, they work i joce the 
their way into the soil mainly through fer. calls to 
tilizers and hence abound in earth which ‘= enpos 
has been heavily farmed. gi 
In peacetime they do little harm because — th 
the germ-laden soil is seldom carried deep Bast an 
enough into accident wounds to give the merry-g¢ 
organisms the air-free environment they But tl 
require, On the battlefield, however, shat- uaa te 
tering wounds are common and these give Eshed ir 
the dirt and germs a deep and ready bed. ie einen 
When the gangrene producers do find J eastern ; 
their way far into the body tissues, they J jot only 
cause disaster. Besides producing pus and Bi on indiv 
gas, some of the germs actually dissolve 9 g199 9 
the victims’ muscle tissues—others pro UJ can be it 
duce toxins which spread through and un- Bj rayse 31 
dermine the whole system. Mortality may B than one 
be as high as 79 per cent. nation v 
Waar Treatment? To date there is no "here tl 
sure-fire treatment. At first great hopes — 
vithin a 


were held for the sulfa drugs, but experi- 
ence has shown that they do little good. 
Anti-sera are available, but the period 
within which they are effective is brief— 
the amount required so great that keeping 
sufficient stocks on hand is a constant 
problem. Hence, doctors place most reli- 
ance on prompt and radical surgery 
through which the germs can be curbed by 
exposing them to the air. Meanwhile, the 
Army is pushing a vigorous research pro 
gram aimed at developing a means of pre- 
vention and cure. : 

The sudden jump in prevalence of the 
disease among the troops in Italy was at- 
tributed by Maj. Fiorindo Simeone to “the 
terrain on which we are fighting and espe- 
cially the quantity of mud produced by 
current rains.” The land of Southern Italy 
is heavily cultivated, while the battle 
ground on most other fronts is relatively 
barren, hence unfertilized and _ relatively 
free from the germs. 
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Calves in Mass Production 


Just thirteen months ago, 330 farmers’ 
of Wright and Hancock Counties, lows, 
organized a breeders’ cooperative. Banish- 
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ing all their privately owned bulls, they 
purchased eight of the finest (three Hol- 
steins, three Guernseys, and two Short- 
horns) their money could buy. Last week 
these bulls, never more than a few hundred 
yards from their cowless barn near Kana- 


fi ] Y/ — 7 
wha, had sired more than 800 healthy \( ») ar) V 
=. ‘And the future held even greater 4 © Ol Ch yy 


‘ological promise for the eight and their a 
owe mates. Actually, according to () R Y | 670 RY 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 

the artificial-insemination technique used 

at Kanawha permits one bull to sire as 

many as 500 calves a year. 


Service Center: Early each morning 
the co-op’s veterinarians, Drs. J. E. Dale 
and G. N. Daniels, await telephone calls 
in the barn office; as each service call is re- 
ceived, either Dale or Daniels sticks an- 
other red-headed pin in a large wall map 
to fix the location of the farm to be visited. 
Promptly at 10 a.m. the doctors pick up 
their kits (containing refrigerated semen) , 
cose the office, and, having divided the 
calls to save time and gasoline, drive off 
in opposite directions. Each may make as 
many as fifteen calls a day. In their ab- 
sence the eight bulls are exercised for at 
least an hour on an electrically driven 
merry-go-round. 

But the North Iowa Breeders Coopera- 
tive is only the first of three now estab- 
lished in the Hawkeye State; there also 
are several in Wisconsin, Illinois, and in 
eastern states. Advantages: (1) Bulls are 
not only dangerous and a general nuisance 
on individual farms, but each costs about 
$100 a year to maintain. (2) The breed 
can be improved by mass insemination be- 
cause 300 farmers can buy better bulls 
than one can. Limitation: Artificial insemi- 
nation would be somewhat less profitable 
where the cattle population wouldn’t per- 
mit the signing up of at least 1,200 cows 
within a 20-mile radius. 


Lightning Flu 


It strikes swiftly, most often at service- 
men in barracks and at other young 
people. Recoveries likewise are rapid. 
Quickly Britons tagged it “lightning” or 
“four-day” flu. But last week the rising 
number of deaths it was causing gave 
Britain many anxious memories of 1918. 

As then, the disease started mildly. In 
126 big towns in England and Wales there 
were only thirteen deaths in the week 
ended Oct. 23. But the week of Nov. 
20-27 produced a toll of $75 and a six- 
week total of 596. Admittedly, this was 
but a mite alongside the 6,147 deaths in 
the awful three weeks of August 1918, 
peak period of the last war’s epidemic. 

And, fortunately, the lung complications 
s0 fatal then are absent now. Neverthe- 
ess, the sober British Medical Journal 
last week cautioned against taking the 
outbreak lightly and rebuked the Ministry 
i Health for its assertion that the real 
yu virus was absent. On the contrary, the 
curnal advised, the notorious virus A, 
tause of past epidemics, was present. 












































THE SERVICE CONCEPTION which has actuated this 


organization since establishment is that of providing the 
‘capital needs of worthy public and private borrowers, on 
the one hand, and safeguarding principal and income to 


conservative lenders, on the other. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LASALLE STREET ¢ NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 









HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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Here's a man who saves steel by 

“Followed ad — 
advice in your ads. 

Pal Blades to save steel. oy yy 

last longer because IT don't have to 


"bear down'-get twice 
as man 
as with any other blade." shaves 
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In the inner circles of pipe devotees, 
and the password 
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War Against Children 


“All wars, just or unjust, disastrous or vic. 
torious, are waged -against the child.”—Eglan. 
“=< ge founder of the Save the Children 

und. 








An ammunition dump leaps suddenly 
into the air, the explosion rattling the 
windows of the Athens Gestapo head. 
quarters. The local fiihrer looks up angrily, 
for the “Young Wolves” of Greece are at 
work again. He knows that rounding up 
packs of children will gain him nothing. 
Cajole them with offers of a free meal and 
a real cigarette, or threaten them with 
torture and stand them up before a firing 



















International 


School reopens (in Italy) and this 
time it’s no tragedy 


squad, the reaction of the _lice-ridden, 
half-naked tots is the same—the sardonic 
stare, the silent tongue. 

This tragic show of courage by those 
who have nothing to lose is only one way 
that Fascism and war have aged and 
distorted children’s minds. Turned into 
murderers and taught, by witnessing un- 
speakable horrors, to hate with an icy fury, 
they know an insatiate lust for revenge. 
But most of the stories of Europe’s and 
Asia’s children, which Otto Zoff, Czech 
author and dramatist has collected in his 
book, “They Shall Inherit the Earth,” 
paint a poetic and heart-rending picture 
of those other millions who fled across 
whole continents to friendly territories, 
or of those who stayed behind, some to 
die, some to live. 


Zoff’s narration of what the war has 
done to the children of Europe, Asia, 
America is one of tragedy, yet one of hope. 
It follows their wanderings; it tells of their 
breakdown and their moral strengthening 
under trial. He follows the children of the 
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*John Day. 258 pages. $3. 
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world: as they stagger down the endless 
roads of China under the bombs of Japa- 


~~ nese planes, huddle in the ruins of War- 
saw, starve on the streets of Athens and 
ve Madrid, and learn the ways of sabotage 


glan. q and murder under Nazism and Fascism. 
dren ff © Some of his stories about the children of 
the world: 


lenly Cana: The Children’s Dramatic Corps, 

the [1 22 boys and girls between the ages of ‘8 
ead. and 15, traveled for hundreds of miles to 
srily, JM give plays before soldiers and civilians. Un- 
re at § sponsored by any adult, this morale-build- 
z up M ing plan was their own idea. So artfully did 
hing. the youngsters combine the promise and 
| and ff excitement of new ways with the familiari- 
with fi ty of the old that their plays and songs 
iting earned them fame throughout the nation. 


GerMANYy: As an example of how the 
schools were early made propaganda agen- 
aes for hatred, nationalism, and war, Zoft 
tells of a kindergarten he visited in Munich 
in 1934, where he found 4- and 5-year-old 
children shooting bows and arrows at the 
French Tricolor, the Union Jack, the 
Hammer and Sickle, and the Stars and 
Stripes. “These children know only one 
prayer: for the fatherland and the Fiihrer.” 


Japan: Back in 1931, 200,000 school 
children got no food in their homes, while 
about 3,000 public schools owed their 
teachers more than 5,000,000 yen in back 
pay. Publication of these and other facts 
eventually put the schools under the Army, 
with the whole course subordinated to war 
instruction and the idea that the Emperor 
was the rightful ruler of the world. 


Orner Nations: Of the 112,000 children 
let behind in the evacuation of London, 











worse off were the “gnomes of the shelters” 
—abandoned slum kids who passed months 
in air-raid shelters without once coming 
out and who had forgotten how to walk, 
; speak, or smile. In German-conquered 
‘idden, i Poland there were no schools: Under Ger- 
rdonic man rule, a Polish parent could be sent 

to prison for two years for teaching his 
those ison the alphabet. And even in America 
e way {thousands of “door-key children” now roam 
d and fi the streets, temporarily orphaned by work- 
1 into @ing mothers and fighting fathers. 


Tae Future: Today’s children who have 
survived the irreparable damage done to 
sa them have proved themselves tough and 
“Crech [y neepious. Zoff believes that to those who 

-n his have fought back should fall a large part 
arth.” of the job of rebuilding the world. In a 

Sieh plea that we treat the children of the 
yee world as the too-quickly matured in- 


ne heri . 
saaslin: ntors of the earth, the author reminds 


ome to Ms We owe it to those whom our violence 

has killed: “Time is passing. The apple 

trees and almond trees bud and blossom 
ar has Hand the petals fall. Those who no longer 
ia, and [Mi breathe are covered by the petals and the 
f hope. warm summer rain. The air sharpens to 

autumn, and the leaves drift down to 
thening i cover still more quiet-bodies of the children 
. of the vho will never inherit the earth. Time is 
Passing, and the snow mounds up over 
those who should have been saved : . .” 


9,000 got no education for weeks. Even | 





My move, yeah... 


Materials? Viewing the war picture 
realistically, perhaps your next move 
is to reduce inventories and commit- 
ments in keeping with the fluidity of 
events. 

Man-power? Maybe arevamping 
of job assignments will help to main- 
tain output or increase it. 

Machines? Your trouble may be 
incomplete utilization of equipment 
... better scheduling may result in 
greater output. 

Markets? Spade-work now can 
facilitate the development of a sales 
program in line with post-war mar- 
ket potentials. 

These are some of the toughest 
assignments management has today. 
But they’re not nearly so tough when 


KARDEX Production Controls 
Procurement Controls © Per- 
sonnel Controls * Progress 
Controls * Tool Crib Controls 
Machine Load Controls « Ma- 
teriale Controls « Cost Con- 
trole and many others. 








ut where? 


you’ve got plenty of system on your 
side. And the man who can give you 
this is the Remington Rand Systems 
and Methods Technician. Already he 
has actually helped large and small 
organizations, stripped of good men 
by war, to increase their output by 
as much as fifty percent. Why not 
consult him as to the answers to 
these administrative problems? 
He may find the remedy for one, 
two, three or half a dozen major prob- 
lems for you in the “Fact-Power”’ of 
Kardex Systems of Visible Control, 
with their exclusive Graph-A-Matic 
Signals. These signals are the “mov- 
ing fingers” developed by Reming- 
ton Rand to give you an instantane- 
ous picture of your business as it 
really is. They show you the com- 
parative facts. With “Fact-Power” 
you know where yeu stand from 
day to day, and you know why. 
Write, wire or phone our nearest 
Branch Office. No obligation. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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There’s no use monkeying 
around with imitations 
that can never even hope 


to approach the taste of 
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The Geand Old Duink of the South 


FULL 100 PROOF LIQUEUR 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION 


SAINT LOUIS 3 MISSOURI 













War hasn't 
changed Tucson's 
climate! 





SUN still shines practically 

every day of the year—airis dry, 

warm and to .oqea 
to. So come— 


Hitlerand Hi 
re-energize 


Write today to our 22-year,nor 
profit Sunshine Climate Club! 


University of Ariz.e Excellent 
private schools « All grass 
golf coursese Guest ranches 


e For RESERVATIONS O or 
tate BOOKLET O, write 
‘wcson Sunshine Climate Club, 
4344-C Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Associated Press photos 


Prize pusses: My Honey Boy of Rosa Hall (left) won the best kitten award, 
and Lavender Liberty (right) was the best in show 





SPORTS 


Cats’ Pause 


As the eagle, lion, and bear screeched, 
roared, and growled victory calls in the 
Middle East last week, 168 cats purred 
softly halfway across the world in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Capitol, New 
York. They halted production of electric 
sparks and arched lazily before Mrs. John 
Revington of Bristol, Tenn., “Whose 
name is known wherever cats are bred.” 

Mrs. Revington was the judge of the 
27th Championship Cat Show, held by 
the Empire Cat Club to preserve “some 
of the ‘little things of life’ our boys and 
girls in the armed forces are fighting for.” 

The feline Who’s Who—male, female, 
and neuter—was well represented, from 
the finest Siamese, descendants of Thai- 
land’s aristocracy, to household pets, 
breeding unknown, as owners of famous 
catteries exhibited their prize specimens 
(The Callavorn Cattery of Waterbury, 
Conn., advertised: “Stud Service to Ap- 
proved Queens”). 

When the animals took to the judging 
cages, the exhibitors worried anxiously 
about their pets. After two days of serious 
consideration, Mrs. Revington selected 
Lavender Liberty, a Blue Male Persian 
owned by Miss E. G. Hydon of Bogota, 
N. J., as the best cat. His cattery mate, 
Lavender Prissy Ann, won the Best of 
Opposite Sex award. 

A tip along the catnip route: if your 
cat is down in the dumps, don’t despair. 
There’s nothing like a baby egg beaten 
up with a cup of milk—half evaporated 
and half whole—for a pick-me-up. That 
is, for the cat. 


Football Flashback 


In fairness to the potential All-Ameri- 
cans unable to play football in a restricted 
wartime season, NEwsweEK this year has 
decided to abandon its All-American poll. 





Many players were in service overseas. 
Others, in the Army training program at 
home, were banned from participation by 
the War Department. And although ser- 
vice teams provided some of the best 
football, many of their stars were former 
professionals and therefore ineligible for 
a collegiate All-American. 


ScRAMBLED Season: More than 200 
colleges abandoned the sport. Civilian 
teams, very scarce, were composed of high- 
school material of pre-draft age. Ohio State, 
for instance fielded an all-civilian eleven 
which more than held its own against other 
Harold Teens but crumpled before Navy- 
and-Marine-packed colleges with V-5 and 
V-12 training programs. The Sea Hawks of 
the Iowa Navy Pre-Flight School, probably 
the best of the servicemen, featured Ma- 
rine Cadet Frank Maznicki of the Chicago 
Bears and Ensign Dick Todd of the Wash- 
ington Redskins. The Great Lakes Blue- 
jackets turned the trick of the year— 
beating Notre Dame—on a_ last-minute 
46-yard touchdown pass by Seaman Steve 
Lach, formerly of the Chicago Cardinals. 

There were few intersectional contests, 
real tests of gridiron strength. Notre Dame 
scheduled the most such games and 
emerged the best. The teams of Purdue and 
Michigan, which didn’t meet, shared the 
Western Conference title. Navy, beaten 
only by Notre Dame, was the Eastem 
champion. Duke, beaten only by Navy, 
topped the football-depleted South. In the 
Southwestern Conference, Texas was strong 
but felt defeat’s sting at the hands of little- 
known Southwestern University (George- 
town, Texas), which became a power 
thanks to the Navy and Marines. On the 
West Coast, Washington went through 8 
short four-game season unbeaten, and 
U. S. C. ran rampant in California until 
it was stopped by two service teams—Sal 
Diego Naval and March Field. 


Part-tTrME PerrorMers: Many of the 
players didn’t finish the season. Angelo 
Bertelli, Notre Dame’s great quarterback, 
went into the Marines after playing six of 








We don't know where the 
many war products produced 
at American Central will 
finally wind up, but we do 
know we are making a lot of 


them —and fast. The Ameri- 


can home, because of our 
experience, will one bright 
day enjoy kitchen equipment 


not only thoroughly practi- 


cal but with plenty of help- 


ful imagination included. 
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ELGIN DeLuxe —17 jewels. 


ELGIN DeLuxe—17 jewels. 


--- AND THERE'LL COME A DAY WHEN THERE 
WILL BE ENOUGH OF THEM FOR ALL! 


pwn sasone in brilliance of style 
and star-timed accuracy are the 
handsome Elgin DeLuxe watches. 
Your jeweler’s stock of these fine 
American-made watches may now be 
limited. That is because Elgin crafts- 
men are now turning out many types 
of vital precision instruments for war. 
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ELGIN: 


BACK OUR FIGHTING MEN — 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


LISTEN IN—“THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN”—CBS, SATURDAYS, 7 P. M., E. W. T. 
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i DURHAM 
blades 
NINE LIVES 


Tf you’re the lucky owner of 

a Durham Duplex Razor*, 
P this Victory Strop will make 

your long-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 





Durham’s famous hollow-ground blades are twice it 


thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 


blade”’ smoothness every shave. 


*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you |} 


may still find one at your drugstore. 

\ Send $1 direct for special Durham meen ent 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex B 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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WAR BONDS 


BLOOMINGTON 


AT THE CROSSROADS! 


Consider the crossroads as you plan your next in- 
dustrial move or expansion. Locate where the ma- 
terials of industry and the products of agriculture | 
both converge. Bloomington offers quick, easy ac- ff 
cess to raw materials—and the products of agricul- 
ture. Shipping facilities (rail and hardroad network, | 
municipal airport) to assure the swift distribution 
that tomorrow's commerce must have. 
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the ten Fighting Irish games, Big Bill 
Daley, the ex-Minnesota back who won 
the Little Brown Jug for Michigan against 
his alma mater, became an apprentice 
seaman in midseason. Ralph Heywood of 
Southern California, Al Agase of Purdue, 
and Johnny (Presto) Podesto of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific all left for the Marines 
before the season’s end. 

Of the outstanding players who com. 
pleted a full schedule, Creighton Miller, 
Irish halfback with an Army medical dis- 
charge, was one, and Bob Odell, who trans. 
ferred from civilian to Navy V-5 status 
at Pennsylvania, was another. Most of 
the others played for the academies: Hal 
Hamberg, Don Whitmire, and Al Chan- 
nell of Navy, and Casimir Myslinski and 
Glenn Davis of Army. 


Att-AMERICAN Watersoy: If there js 
any unquestionable All-American position 
this season, it belongs to Billy Andrews, 
waterboy for Texas University who is 4-F 
because of height (4 feet 11 inches). An- 
drews toted water for the thirsty Long- 
horns for two seasons, but the pint-sized 
pailboy was ambitious. As the team scrim- 
maged, he practiced the lost art of drop- 
kicking. 

In the Texas Christian game Nov. 13, 
he pleaded with Coach Dana X. Bible for 
a chance to show his stuff. Bible relented. 
Andrews proceeded to kick two extra 
points as the crowd roared. On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, he tried a field goal against Texas 
A. & M. but failed because of a faulty 
passback. 

Andrews is now looking forward to the 
Cotton Bowl game at Dallas New Year's 


Day. 
Minor Key 


The dues-paying members of The Order 
of Baseball Executives, Magnates, and 
Tycoons Marching and Chowder Club 
milled about in two New York City hotels 
last week much like a team arguing a 
close one with the umpire. After some 
boys-in-the-backroom minor-league _poli- 
tics, they came up with a few scratch sin- 
gles in their annual off-season conversa- 
tional ball game: 


{ William G. Bramham, the minor-league 
Judge Landis, squelched a revolt in his 
fold by ruling the votes of sixteen non- 
operating clubs valid along with the votes 
of nine operating clubs, which had planned 
to break away from his, and Commissioner 
K. M. Landis’s eagle eyes. He was easily 
reelected president of the minor loops. 


{ Herb Pennock, former major-league 
southpaw, accepted the general manager- 
ship of the Philadelphia Phillies. George 
(Specs) Torporcer, was named director of 
the Boston Red Sox minor-league farms in 
Pennock’s place . Joe McCarthy was 
signed to manage the New York Yankees 
for another three seasons . . . Carl Hubbell, 
New York Giant screwball artist (NEws- 
WEEK, July 5) , retired as a player to be di- 
rector of his club’s farms. 
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MOVIES 


What a Reporter 


The mildly hysterical title “What a 
Woman!” is only a so-so label for this 
comedy, but let it stand as a calmly con- 
sidered estimate of the film’s leading lady, 
Rosalind Russell. It is Miss Russell who 
imparts the necessary exclamation point, to 
this slick, bright bit of genteel clowning. 
Cast as Carol Ainsley, a script-and-talent 
agent straight out of Cloud Cuckoo-Land, 
the actress invigorates what might have 
been a trying role with an unfailing sense 
of humor, nice timing, and a strictly phys- 
ical affinity for any number of striking 
gowns. 

When the story opens in Carol’s elabo- 
rate New York office, the lady ten-percent- 
er isn’t quite her career-woman self. For 
one thing, she is being dogged by a 
certain Henry Pepper (Brian Aherne), a 
prominent magazine writer who never 
takes his pipe out of his mouth, wears 

















Russell (and Willard Parker): 90 
per cent was worth the trouble 


his hat over his nose in the ‘house, and 
insists that he has been assigned to write 
her Profile. For another, she is on the point 
of falling down on the job of finding a 
Neanderthal Adonis capable of imperson- 
ating The Whirlwind—a character who 
apparently stacks up as an Elizabethan 
Flash Gordon and happens to be the 
titular hero of a pulpy best seller which 
Carol has already peddled to Hollywood 
at considerable profit. 

As luck (or at any rate Columbia’s 
writers) would have it, the pseudonymous 
author of “The Whirlwind” turns out to 
be a hulking, handsome professor (Willard 
Parker) who has the chin and chest for 


























and praised by princes for 
seven hundred years.. 
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Merito wines have lent their color to the tapestry of 
European history since 1264, They toasted the dis- 
covery of the New World in 1492; they helped 
launch the Spanish Armada in 1588; they vied with 
_ the great French wines for the affections of the 
court, at Versailles; they celebrated the defeat of 
‘Napoleon in 1815. | 


a the past century the fame of Metito Sherry and es 
fort Wines has ‘become world-wide. Today ship- © = 
ts continue to come to America from Spain and : eee 
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The Taft's reputation has 
been built on a foundation 
of performance. We give you 
great convenience of loca- 
tion, extra services you'll 
remember, every comfort, 
plus a welcome economy! 
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the role and reluctantly offers to take it 
on without being quite bright enough to 
know he is merely in love with Carol. 

The omniscient, omnipresent Pepper 
knows, of course, but he has an irritating 
way of smiling smugly and keeping his 
little secrets to himself. Pepper, incidental- 
ly—and for all Aherne’s easy charm in the 
role—represents the latest and most in- 
sidious manifestation of Hollywood’s per- 
ennial plague on reporters. Aside from such 
trumped-up irritabilia as hat and _ pipe, 
Pepper has a superior way of looking as 
if he knew how the story would end long 
before either you or Miss Russell could 
possibly get the idea. 

The idea of course is that this superior 
reporter has been working quietly on the 
theory that the “ten-percent-woman” 
might be worth a whirl if she gave the 
latent 90 per cent a chance to blossom. 
And it is to the credit of both Pepper and 
the entire field of journalism that when 
Carol finally starts to blossom, he takes the 
pipe out of his mouth for the occasion. 


Tunnels of Love 


In practically ten seconds flat after “No 
Time for Love” gets under way, the alert 
moviegoer will realize that he is in for 99 
and 99/100 per cent pure escapism. In a 
way it’s too bad that final, innocuous 
1/100 per cent also had to go by the 
board. This Paramount farce was in need 
of some sort of shot in the arm to 
bring it up to date. , 

A photographer for a national magazine 
(Claudette Colbert), who 
is famous for her ab- 
stract photographs of 
white eggs on_ black 
plush, is required to take 
her precocious camera 
into the murky depths 
of a tunnel construction 
job. At this point the 
reluctant lady becomes 
more than somewhat in- 
terested in a_ sweaty, 
bare-chested = sandhog 
(Fred MacMurray) who, 
for the better part of 
the narrative, is nothing 
more than a poor but 
pugnacious workingman. 
It turns out that this tun- 
nel Tarzan’s dese-and- 
dosing and his Nean- 
derthal way with fluffy 
dames is just a bit of 
an occupational pose. 
Actually MacMurray is 
a college graduate who 
majored in engineering 
and when the photog- 
rapher, at long last, 
creeps into his muscular 
embrace, the Class Prob- 
lem is as far from solu- 
tion -as ever. 

The co-stars stop at 
nothing for laughs and 
Ilka Chase, Richard 


Colbert was carried away; others walked 


Haydn, Paul McGrath, June Havoc, and 
Rhys Williams string along with them ip 
the highly improbable enterprise. The 
over-all effect is never quite as hilarious 
as it was meant to be but, if only because 
of that expertly contrived scene in which 
a good part of the cast is bogged down in 
an avalanche of under-river muck and 
rubble, everyone concerned deserves a 
bright gold star for deportment. 


Men of France 


Possibly intended as compensation for 
“Cry ‘Havoc’,” with its all-female cast, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer currently releases 
another war film—“‘The Cross of Lor. 
raine”—with an all-male line-up. In the 
matter of script and realism the men have 
much the better break. 

Theirs is the story of what happened 
to a group of French soldiers in a Nazi 
prison camp after the Franco-German 
armistice; and, as a reliable cast furnishes 
honest characterizations (Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Peter Lorre, Gene Kelly, Joseph 
Calleia and Pierre Aumont among others), 
the film in scene after scene vividly re. 


‘ creates the horrible living conditions and 


the impersonal sadism which the Nazis 
apply to cripple the prisoners in body and 
spirit. With the inevitable prison break, 
and the transition of the prisoners to fight- 
ing Frenchmen, the melodrama goes hope- 
lessly Hollywood; but for more than 
halfway “The Cross of Lorraine”’—if a 
little too gruesome—is a tough, compelling 
dramatization of a grim theme. 
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THE MAGIC FLAME 
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y an your home of tomorrow 






What kind of climate do you like? Inthe bright 
a world of tomorrow, you will be able to ‘‘make it to 
- > order’ indoors—year round. 

That is the promise of Servel’s flame of magic. 

Today, this flame is bringing silent, trouble-free 
refrigeration to more than 2,000,000 American 
homes—and to our armed forces all over the world. 

When peace returns—and Servel is ‘mustered 
out” of total war work—millions more will be able 
to enjoy not only this modern convenience, but 
new ones made possible by the magic of the flame. 


The Servel All- Year Gas Air Conditioner is one 
of them. Servel research engineers developed it be- 
fore war came. It will be ready for you at war’s end. 
This new and different unit will cool your house in 
summer, heat it in winter, ventilate it through 
every season. 


Servel gas refrigerators and all-year gas air condi- 
tioners and new home appliances will mean greater 
comfort—better living—for you and your family. © 

» And they will also mean jobs—good jobs—for our 
- fighting men when they come home again. 
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SERVEL , Inc. 


America's Leading Makers 
of Modern Gas Appliances 
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All of our lives we've heard 
the expression, “getting down to 
brass tacks’, To Milady of 
another day it meant that the store- 
keeper “got down” to a row of brass 
tacks and painstakingly measured 
the yards of *‘finery” for ber gay, 
voluminous frocks. There before 




















correct measurement, It's a long 

forgotten custom, but time has 

made the neatly spaced row of 

brass tacks a symbol of things 

concrete. Today, we ‘get down to 

brass tacks” for fundamentals — 
~ for the unquestionable. truth, — 
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her eyes was indisputable proof of — 


America, the tremendous expansion of the 
nation’s armed forces and the maximum 
production for war, demanded two absolute 
essentials — adequate mass transportation 
and power to run the furnaces of war. 

Getting down to the brass tacks of trans- 
portation, meant the railroads, Military 
authorities and industry did not have to wait 
for them to get ready. They were ready 
. . . because they had spent billions for im- 
provements and modernization . . . because 
they kept abreast of the times. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the American railroads have 
handled the biggest transportation job in 
the history of the world — with speed 
and unprecedented efficiency. 

Getting down to the brass tacks of 
power, meant bituminous coal—this 
nation’s greatest source of power... 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS . 


. - MA wniteo ror victory’ 


Harbor, coal has furnished more power to 
run more industries that have produced 
more and better weapons of war than all 
the enemy nations. 

Railroad transportation is essential trans- 
portation. Bituminous coal is essential 
power. Hence, both are vital to Victory 
in this war. And when Victory is won 
and America gets down to the brass tacks of 
peace, this proven and unbeatable 
combination, will be in the front ranks of 
progress, contributing their full share to 
the continued development of the nation. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway, 
moving approximately one-tenth of all of 
the bituminous coal produced in the United 
States, is proud to be a part of this great 
combination that is working for Victory 
and a better world for all mankind, 
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mitints to Santa 


Santa Claus weeping? Impossible! Oh 
leah? you should have seen what News- 
Mwcex’s North Pole correspondent saw. 
There the old man was, doubled over his 
Za york table, his beard in the wood shavings, 
sobbing so loudly that out in the stable old 
Dasher and Blitzen were pawing the 
ground with fright. Every once in a while 
he'd stop to wail: “Cardboard wheelbar- 
rows. No metal toys. No bicycles. All my 
brownies with war jobs. How do they ex- 
ect me to make the kids happy?” And 
way he’d go again, crying as though his 
would break. Naturally Newsweek 
son the job, investigating. Pronto, San- 
la got this message: 
| Dear Mr. Santa Claus: 
In case you're worrying about the scarcity 
Hf metal toys, we'd like to inform you that 
the market is flooded with beautiful books 
Hor children, which make delightful Christ- 
mas presents, colorful and educational too. 
We're listing just a few below. 





4’ 


I For the very young: 


[Tae Funny Hat. By Marjorie Barrows. 

Rand-McNally. 50 cents. One of the many 

novelty books for those not old enough to 

ead. Constructed so that the same red 

plastic clown’s hat fits a different character 
on every page. 


©Lirtts Cuicken. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Harpers. $1.50. All about a soft 
little chicken who belonged to a rabbit and 
who couldn’t find anyone to play with him. 
\ppealing animal drawings. 


Tue Litrrte Bumpers’ ABC. By Neil 
Reppy. Simon & Schuster. $1. Happy lit- 
"to tle workmen show the pre-school tot how 


earl 













{ Don’t Count Your Cnatcxs. By Ingri 
& Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday, Do- 
ran. $2.50. One of the best. A beautifully 
illustrated version of the old tale of the 
woman who counted her profits before she 
got her eggs to market. 


For the 8-to-12: 


{ Mipnicut anp Jeremian. By Sterling 
North. Winston, $2. A sensitive, fully de- 
veloped story of a little boy on an Indiana 
farm and his black lamb Midnight. How 
Midnight ran away and was found in the 
church on Christmas Eve will delight any 
young reader. 


{ Mary Poppins Opens tHE Door. By 
P. L. Travers. Reynal & Hitchcock. $1.75. 
The perennially popular governess is back 
doing just as unaccountable things as ever 
with the zaniest bunch of characters out- 
side “Alice in Wonderland.” 


{ Homer Price. By Robert: McCloskey. 
Viking. $2. Especially good for boys since 
Homer is a cross between Tom Sawyer and 
a one-man version of the Katzenjammer 
Kids. Among other things he tries to tame 
a skunk. 


§ Toere Was a Camp Went Forts. By 
Walt Whitman. Harper. $1.50. Zhenya 
Gay’s sensitive illustrations make Walt 
Whitman’s poem particularly meaningful, 
even for children. 


{ Srnec ror Curistmas. By Opal Wheeler. 
Dutton. $2.50. An illustrated collection of 
favorite Christmas carols with simple mu- 
sic and stories. 


For older children and possibly adults: 


{ Jonnny Trematin. By Esther Forbes. 
Houghton-Miffin. $2.50. The Pulitzer 
Prize winner writes a novel about a young 
Boston silversmith during the Revolution. 


For the whole family and guaranteed to 
cheer up even you, Santa Claus: 


{| Many Moons. By James Thurber. Illus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2. The tale of the little princess 
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who “fell ill of a surfeit of raspberry 
tarts,” who wanted the moon and got it. 
Thurber at his best and Slobodkin proving 
to be the perfect illustrator of blue poodles, 
pink elephants, and black orchids. 


New England Spring 


In a book season ponderous with the 
offerings of strategists, peace planners, and 
crusaders, Louise Field Cooper’s second 
novel is an exotic little find. She writes of 
three New England houses and of what 
befell their occupants during two spring 
days—but she polishes her story until it is 
as neat and shining as a glass marble. 

There was Ellin and John’s house, 
scrubbed and sweet with spring flowers 
for the week-end guests; Iris’s miniature 
Italian villa, with pink walls and scalloped 
eaves; and Great-Aunt Harriet’s forbid- 
ding mansion, where gleaming rare china 
and old silver absorbed the shadows. The 
beaten track of Ellin’s 10-year-old daugh- 
ter Vicky led to them all; but on the first 
day of the two-day novel she was at home, 
breaking all precedent by removing her 
mother’s prized Chinese bow] from its niche 
in the dining-room cupboard. It had oc- 
curred to Vicky that Winifred the cat 
would enjoy cream in translucent green 
porcelain rather than milk in a plain saucer. 

That same day Iris was at Ellin’s, tell- 
ing her friend that she intended to leave 
her husband and run away with Great- 


- Aunt Harriet’s shy little boarder (he was 


called “the deer on the stairs” because 
of the startled way in which he bounded 
to his top-story room). 

Twenty-four hours later it was all over. 
The flowers had wilted in Ellin’s pretty 
house and the week-end guests had de- 
parted. The bowl, now chipped, was back 
in the cupboard. The mantel in the pink 
villa was bare because Iris had packed 
her beloved little frog ornaments with her 
clothes. And only some thin, cheap poetry 
books recalled the recent occupant of Aunt 
Harriet’s top-floor room. (THE DEER on 
THE Stairs. By Louise Field Cooper. 215 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50) . 
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From “Mary Poppins Opens the Door’’ 








From ‘‘Homer Price’ 


wuprom “Don't count Your Ohieks” 
The return of Mary Poppins, Homer Price (who had an entry like this for the string-saving contest), and the old 
lady who counted her chicks too.soon—maybe they'll make Santa stop crying 
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The non-stop record for pipe en- 
joyment is held by the lucky men 
who’ve found Briggs tobacco. They 
all know its enticingly delicious aroma 
is an understatement of the flavor. 


For Briggs’ soft blue smoke is a mel- The Smoke 
low blessing on the tongue, rich and » 
gentle and joyous in every tender with 
wisp. (Briggs, you know, is cask- a Smile 


mellowed for years—longer than 
many costly blends.) So have a record 
smoke for yourself—try a package of 
Briggs today. 
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ELECTRONIC HEARING AID 


brings back a world of sound 














When Epidemics 
Threaten 


Give the mouth and throat extra care 
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ART 
The Eight 


It was the era of Diamond Jim Brady 
Lillian Russell, sumptuousness, volupty 
ousness—and bad taste. On the walls of 
the overcrowded parlors were the golden 
haired goddesses, charging Bedouin chief 
tains, or endless vistas of Venetian canak 
Anything truly American was not art.. 

But eight young painters cared nothing 
about the accepted and the respectabk. 
Four of them, illustrators for Philadelphi 
newspapers, had taken: vast pride iy 
shocking the City of Brotherly Love with 





Courtesy Brooklyn Museum 


“Hairdresser’s Window” (by John 
Sloan) once was termed veddy vulgar 


a reasonable facsimile of Paris Bohemian- 
ism. William Glackens billowed with a 12- 
foot-long necktie. John Sloan let his shiny 
black hair grow long and accompanied tt 
with black-rimmed spectacles dangling 


long black cord. George Luks, the loveable pry 
liar, affected plaids that would have shamed ang 
a horse. And the handsome Everett Shinn unif 
wore a frontless coat over a cream-colored te 
vest with 34-inch carved ivory buttons. We't 
Later, in New York, the four hung out se 
at the Café Francis, run by a Tammany th 
lawyer who loved art and artists so much . 
that, Shinn now recalls, “you did as you ) 
damned pleased.” There the circle grew eatir 
adding Robert Henri, an older established day 
artist, Maurice Prendergast, a reclus and 
from Boston, Ernest Lawson, and Arthur patr 


Davies. 

All eight—though their style varied 
dared to paint the life around them: pe 
ple enjoying themselves in the park 
Sundays, people on Hester Street, the Eas 
Side markets, the pushcarts beneath the 
elevated railways, the saloons, the mil 
way stations. But the galleries were closet 
to them, and in 1908 that citadel of the 
art world, the National. Academy, called 
their work sloppy and unacademic. Hent! 














Private Pringle is our guest. For him 
and all the other men and women in 
uniform we'll peel the potatoes and 
make the coffee and set the tables. 
We'll serve the finest meal our chefs 
can prepare...and then we'll wash 
the dishes-and tidy up the kitchen. 
Of course, with the armed forces 
eating tens of thousands of meals every 
day in Fred Harvey restaurants, hotels 
and dining cars... with our civilian 
patronage tremendously increased be- 


cause of the war... with food ration- 
ing so severe and trained help so scarce 
es. we’ve quite a job on our hands. 

Sometimes it’s just impossible to 
give you civilian patrons the kind of 
Fred Harvey service you’ve come to 
expect. But when we must ask you to 
wait ...or eat quickly and leave... 
we know you'll be glad to do it. 

Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are grate- 


_ ful for your uncomplaining acceptance 


of this temporary situation. We prom- 
ise you the old-time Fred Harvey hos- 
pitality will be back again just as soon 
as the war is won, 


Copyright 1943 Fred Harvey, Chicago 


Victory will come SOONER if we: Conserve 
food in our households «+ Refuse to 
buy from black markets ¢« Pay nec- 
essary taxes uncomplainingly « Buy 
War Bonds instead of luxuries « Kill 
rumors that aid our enemies 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private 
Pringle in various 
branches of the U.S. 
armed forces. 


RESTAURANTS - SHOPS - HOTELS - DINING CARS 
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= Museum of Modern Art U.S. Marine photo 
Marines at War: This water color of the chapel at Guadalcanal, buil 
of gum, cork, and swamp reeds by the natives and given by them to th 
United States forces in honor of their dead, is part of the most poignant grou 
of art that has come out of this war—that painted by Marines fighting in th 
South Pacific. Its artist, Put. Paul R. Ellsworth, was wounded at Bougai 
ville by the same bomb that killed NeEwsweex’s correspondent, Keith Palme 
(Newsweek, Nov. 22). With other Marine art, the chapel is making the round 



















Its hone and strop 
Keep the blade bright 
And sharp to shave 
The men who fight. 





Until the war is won, Rolls Safety Razor is 
available only to our armed forces at U. S. Post 
Exchanges and Ships’ Service Stores. If you own 
a Rolls that needs adjustment, send us the com- 
plete instrument and you'll get it back good as 
new at a nominal charge. 


ROLLS RAZOR, Inc. 


Sales and Service 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











of the nation’s galleries. 





enraged at the academy’s rejection of 
works by Luks and Sloan, had withdrawn 
his own from the institution’s annual. ° 
But there was one progressive dealer 
in American art: William Macbeth. He 
offered his gallery to Henri and any of 
his friends. On Feb. 3, 1908, the exhibit 
of The Eight opened there. The -crowds 
which thronged the Fifth Avenue gallery 
from early each morning were the biggest, 
reporters said, that New York had seen. 
Most came to sneer with the critics who 
denounced the group as “The Black Gang” 
and “The Ashcan School.” The high-toned 
Town Topics summed up the opposition: 
Vulgarity smites one in the face . . . Bah! 
The whole thing creates a distinct feeling 
of nausea.” But some admired the strength 
and virility of this rebel art, and the 
American Art News was at least cautious: 
“It never does to predict what may be 


the fashion in art, especially in these 


United States, a few years hence.” 

Within a year every one of the Eight 
was a successful, well-established artist, 
and realism in American art was here to 
stay. The Eight never exhibited together 
again. There was no need. 

But last week, 35 years later, with only 
Shinn and the frail John Sloan still living, 
the Eight were on show again. The Brook- 
lyn Museum had brought together in its 
galleries as many of the original paintings 
as possible, including Glackens’s “Chez 
Mouquin,” and Sloan’s famous “Hay- 
market,” and “Hairdresser’s Window,” 
filling in with other of their paintings of 
the.same decade. No one was shocked. To 
most who saw them, the paintings were 
merely romantic reminders of yesteryear. 


RELIGION 





Holy Hoopla 


A. J. Tomlinson learned early that t 
road to salvation was rocky. A bishop 
the Church of God, by 1913 he had be 
come a lifetime general overseer. But t! 
sect failed to confine its fundamentali 
hoopla to the services where uproar an 
self-osteopathy earned its 100,000 me 
bers the nickname “Holy Rollers.” In 1? 
Bishop Tomlinson was charged with mi 
appropriating $14,000 in church fund 
and ousted. Exonerated by the court 
A. J. started his own branch of the seq 
and Holy Rollered it across the Unite 
States and five continents. 

But last week the head-cracking tht 
had plagued these explosive churches ev4 
since the movement was founded in 18 
reached an all-time high—and this ti 
it was between A.J.’s two sons. Witho 
warning, Bishop Milton A. Tomlinson, : 
expelled Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, 5 
from the church because he had challeng 
the validity of Milton’s election as ¢ 
eral overseer upon their father’s deal 
last October. It was the climax of a batt 
for power that began while A. J.’s bod 
still lay in state at the church headqu 
ters in Cleveland, Tenn. One night bef 
the funeral, a group of conservatives ¥! 
wanted the church to maintain its 1 
roots pulled Homer out of bed. They ¥¢ 
suspicious of the city slicker from N 
York, who had been advocating—# 
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Christmas 1943 


Testing the strength of our freedom even as they were laying its foundations, the 


historic figures of early American journalism withstood the attacks of political tyranny 


and individual self-interest to give us the priceless heritage of freedom of the press. 


From John Peter Zenger down through the years since 1735, the names are many on the . 


roll of those who bequeathed to us the right to read the truth of the news in a free press. 


_ Today as never before in our histogy, the privilege of a 
free press carries with it the responsibility of being well 
and fully informed on world events that are affecting all 
our lives so closely and intimately. 

This Christmas and throughout the coming’ year, in its 
Unique presentation of news facts, forecasts, analysis and 
significance, Newsweek will lead straight to a clear and 
complete-understanding of national and international affairs. 

Newsweek, the most important reading of history’s 


* 


greatest year, will be a long-remembered gift from you to 
your friends. 

To each recipient of a Gift Subscription, Newsweek will 
send a gift card inscribed with your name, and the Christmas 
issue of Newsweek will be delivered in a colorful presenta 


tion envelope. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATE $3.50 A YEAR 


Your own new or renewal subscription may be included at 


(Regular Price $5 a Year) 


this rate, which expires on December 31. 


4 Well-Informed Public Is America’s Greatest Security 


Newsweek 


TH E MAGAZINE O F 


NEw S 


SIGNIFICANCE 


NEWSWEEK BUILDING e 152 WEST 42 STREET e NEW YORK 





ABSORBINE JR. helps relieve sore, 
aching muscles because it speeds up 
your circulation in the affected areas. 
Then fresh blood can carry pain-causing 
fatigue acids away. Apply a few 

drops of Absorbine Jr. full strength . 
and rub it in—a little goes a long 

way. At all drugstores, 

$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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POST-WAR CANVAS 


Does your Post-War Plan- 
ning call for the use of 
canvas products? We are 
now operating one of the 
largest plants in the country 
devoted to the manufacture 
of items from canvas, and 
we would like to start now 
on research and study to 
give you exactly the finished 
product you need for Post- 
War programs. Let's get 
started. 


WATERHOUSE COMPANY 


WEBSTER 
MASS. 
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practicing — cooperation with other 


churches. 


Tne Brotuers: Specifically, they told 
Homer that he was not to inherit the rule 
of the church from his father, despite 
Homer's filial world-on-a-silver-platter de- 
vice to gain that end.* 

On the night before the funeral, how- 
ever, the two brothers agreed between 





*On April 8, 1942, Homer ceremoniously pre- 
sented to his father ‘the globe he had used that 
year at the Easter sunrise service (an inter- 
denominational event) in Central Park in New 
York as the key to his Call to the Nations. 
A. J. accepted the gift, then said that if any- 
thing should happen to him Homer should carry 
on the work of circling the globe with salvation. 


Holy Rollers: Homer Tomlinson 
calls for a general confession .. . 
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themselves that Milton should be tit 
head of the church and remain in Cle 
land, while Homer, the actual head, woy 
continue his work in New York. 

Informed last week that he had bee 
expelled, regardless, Homer said: “Milto, 
is a sweet boy, wholly innocent, and 
love him like a brother. But his mind ha 
been poisoned by enemies who want 
oust me. As self-ordained General Over 
seer of the Church of God, he is not qu 
fied to handle the millions of dollars that 
come in annually from our 2,200 churches 
Religion is not his business. He was 
printer for eighteen years and did not take 
church work seriously until last year wher 
he became pastor of the church at Her 
derson, Ky. It had only 38 members: 
Hence Homer has called a meeting of the 
church’s 48 overseers (one for each state) 
to get himself reinstated and throw & 
ton out. 


Tue Rowers: Teaching the absolute 
authority of the Bible, the sect’s members 
conduct services and revival meetings n 
tably devoid of soporific qualities, The 
minister shouts his sermons at the con- 
gregation, which whoops back “Hallelu- 
jahs,” “Amens,” and a _ gibberish tha 
nobody, including themselves, can under. 
stand. An observer once described a typi- 
cal ecstasy: “The women jumped up and 
down and clapped rhythmically through- 
out the first hour, but during the second 


‘one, many of -them began to jerk spas- 


modically. These jerks grew more and 
more violent, until toward the end, their 
spines gave off snapping sounds as if they 
had broken their backs.” And a few years 
ago an enthusiastic Kentucky preacher 
took poisonous snakes into the church to 
prove the healing powers of God. When 
several deaths resulted, he was dismissed. 
It was sinful, ran the charge, gratuitously 
to “test” God’s power. 


PM Syndicate 


5: sg dust after a4 Women’s Missionary Band leads the singing 








©Walt Disney Prodocticas 


What’ the word you think most of 
at Christmas ? 


RE’s one word men of good will every- 
where associate with Christmas. 
That word is ‘‘Peace. Peace on earth’’... 
There can be no peace this Christmas. Not 
one of us would want the only kind of peace 
there could be, an inconclusive peace. 
But we do want the right kind of peace 
as soon as possible. And this Christmas 
we can help hasten the coming of that 


wonderful day, by making War Bonds 
our chief gift. 

Every Bond you buy brightens the chances 
of a better world than man has ever known. 

How, then, could you possibly give a better 
present than Bonds, Bonds, Bonds? Give them 
to each member of the family. Give them to 
your friends. Give them to everybody—the: 
greatest gift of all! 


Give War Bonds for Christmas 


Newsweek Magazine 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the U. S. Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council. 









They're being turned out 
fast (as many as 4 a month} 
at the Kaiser Shipyard in 
Vancouver, Wash. A num- 
ber are already in service. 
This fleet of 50 ships, each 
bristling with surprises, will 
make things sizzle for the 
Japs. . ’ 

Each carrier is being 
equipped with two Frick 
marine-type compressors, 
which provide refrigeration 
for making ice and for cool- 
ing four rooms, holding 
meats, fruits, vegetables, 
and dairy products. 

Thus the U. S. Navy in- 
creases by half a hundred 
more the hundreds of fight- 
ing ships already using Frick 
Refrigeration. 
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The Baltic States 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The State Department’s ex-big 
shots, such as Sumner Welles and Bill 
Bullitt, are emitting low mooing sounds 
over the small nations of Eastern 
Europe. “The Jedge [meaning Mr. Hull] 
has done sold the little folks down the 
river,” it will be said. And kindly 
Americans, always quick to leap to 
uphold the rights of small nations, will 
join in the chorus. 

The noise will be intensified by 
hyphenated political groups in our Mid- 
western American cities, where tens of 
Ahousands of Polish, Lithuanian, and 
other Slavic votes are at stake. Non- 
citizens ‘of the countries involved will 
issue pamphlets and make speeches 
about the long national history of places 
which never were nations at all. 

A nation seems to be created when- 
ever someone with a title from a former 
principality of Russia gets established 


in expensive quarters in New York or 


London, hires an American Public-re- 
lations ‘man, gets out a propaganda 
journal with the aid of tender-hearted 
Americans and holds forth at inane teas 
and dinners. 


Let’s get two things straight. First, 
not everything that is small is a nation.. 
Second, not everyone who is in exile 
is a government-in-exile. Consider, for 
instance, the cases of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. 

Versailles did not create these paper 
nations because they had a long and 
legitimate national identity. They were 
created because the makers of Versailles 
wanted to weaken Russia. In fact, if a 
man from Mars should have read the 
territorial provisions of the Versailles 
treaty without knowing of the four 
bloody years of war against Germany 
that preceded it, he would have con- 
cluded that the Allies had defeated not 
Germany, but Russia. There can be no 
question that the people who created 
the European map of 1919 were vastly 
more afraid of Russia than of a revival 
of Germany. Twenty-four years of his- 
tory show how wrong they were. 

The Lithuanians are by origin Slavs. 
Their period of grandeur ended some 
hundreds of years ago. For some cen- 
turies after that, their destiny was 
mingled with that of Poland, although 
the two were never completely inte- 
grated. Meanwhile, the region more 
recently known as Lithuania became a 
hodge-podge of races, religions and na- 


for them than to make them once more 


tionalities. In the partitions of Poland 
in the eighteenth century, most of Lithu- 
ania was incorporated in Russia, where 
it remained until the last war. Its career 
after its re-creation in 1919 was marked 
by constant friction with Poland. After 
Hitler came to power, it became clear 
that Lithuanian sympathies were turn- 
ing strongly toward Germany. In the 
election of the Diet in 1988, the German 
ticket elected 25 Diet deputies; the 
Lithuanian nationalists, only four. 
Latvia is populated by 10 per cent 
Russians, 5 per cent Germans, about { 
the same number of Jews, and the rest, { 
a miscellaneous Slavic mixture indis- } 
tinguishable from the Lithuanians. The { 
most important thing about Latvia is } 
its fine port, Riga, founded in 1200 by { 
the German traders. In 1914, four-fifths { 
of Latvia was owned by 500 Germans. ) 
It has never developed a distinctive 
national life. ( 
Still less deserving of the name “na- 
tion” is Estonia, which was ruled, over | 
the centuries, by a variety of powers— 
the Danes, the Teutonic Knights, the 
Swedes and the Russians. Its people are 
) 


‘a mixture of Mongolian, Scandinavian 


and Slavic elements. It has been taken 
over by the Germans in this war, as it 
was in the last. 


These three “nations,” the crea- 
tion of Versailles, have neither. by 
historical tradition, nor by ethnology, 
nor by proved capacity for self-govern- 
ment the characteristics of national life. 
In common with Poland, their career 
as buffer states was marked by a 
tendency to buff each other. Stalin may 
well be willing to grant them some 
measure of self-government, and, if he 
does, it would probably be better frank- 
ly to permit Russia to be responsible 





the prey of internal instability with 
incessant intrigue and interference by 
German, by Russian and by Polish 
interests. 

Self-determination is a nice word, but 
ultimately, the question is who deter- 
mines whom and what. Under the terms 
of the Moscow agreement, the federa- 
tion of these three quasi-riations has 
been suggested as a solution. But Rus- 
sia objects to such a plan. Stalin regards 
these countries as legitimately Russian 
and, no doubt, will insist that they re 
turn to the Soviet with some sort of au- 
tonomy to meet their local necessities. 
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Something we would like you to know 


this Christmas. . . 


¢ Among thoughtful people, Christmas- 
giving has always been guided by the 
sincere sentiment that the gift for each 
cherished friend must be as individual 
as the friendship. 

¢ And each year, more Americans have 
found such a gift in Canadian Club. For 
the character of this renowned whisky is 
matched by no other in the world. 

¢ But this year, Canadian Club is one of 
our wartime scarcities. Its makers are 
producing war alcohol exclusively. 


¢ This means a “dividing up” of what 
we have—one bottle may be all a 
purchaser can buy. 

¢ Some may be able to find none at all. 
¢ So this Christmas you may 

receive something else from a friend 
whose thoughtfulness in the past has been 
expressed in gifts of Canadian Club. 

¢ And if you do receive Canadian 
Club, be assured that 

you stand at the top in the 

giver’s esteem. 


14 99 
Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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AND HERE THEY ARE... again in the cheerful . 
Chesterfield Christmas Red-— the cigarette gift that SATISFIES | 
with the best in Smoking Pleasure. 


Copyright 1943, Liccsrr & Myzrs Tosacco Co. 





